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THE NORSE VOYAGES TO AMERICA 


One of the most fascinating but apparently baffling problems 
of American history is the subject of the voyages of Norsemen, 
in the late tenth and early eleventh century of our era, to a re- 
gion called in the Icelandic sagas “Vinland” or “Wineland.” This 
problem has engaged the attention of modern scholars for three 
hundred years. The results of research and of criticism of the 
sources have been so divergent upon many points that certainty 
has even been declared by some writers to be unattainable. Yet 
all competent historians today agree that it is certain or highly 
probable that the Norsemen reached the eastern shores of North 
America. The matters in dispute are: where they landed; how 
many voyages were made and when; who were the leaders; who 
were the natives with whom the Norsemen came in contact, In- 
dians or Eskimo; what interpretation shall be put upon certain 
terms and phrases that occur in the sagas. The solution of these 
and other questions depends upon the credibility to be attributed 
to the original sources, upon the right identification to be made 
of various localities described in the narratives, and upon the 
correct order of the events. As a bird’s-eye view of these sources 
is indispensable for a right understanding of the subject, the 
reader’s indulgence is asked while we present a few bibliographi- 
cal data. 

The sources of our information may be grouped somewhat as 
follows: 


I. Narratives (manuscript). 

A. Hauk’s Book. (Ms. no. AM 544, 4to, in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen). Written 1304 or before 1334. The 
portion relating to the Vinland voyages is entitled Saga of 
Thorfinn Karisefne (Thorfinns Saga Karisefnis). 
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B. Saga of Eric the Red (Saga Hireks Rautha) (Ms. no. AM 557, 
4to, in the same library). Written about 1400. This saga is 
to be distinguished from the Tale of Eric the Red in the 
Flatey Book. 


Cc. Flatey Book. (Ms. no. 1005 of the Old Royal Collection in the 
same library). Written 1387-1395. The portion relating to 
the Vinland voyages is interpolated in the Saga of Olaf 
Tryggvason and comprises two tales or short stories: 


a. Tale of Eric the Red (Thattr Hireks Rautha). 
b. Tale of the Greenlanders (Groenlendinga Thattr). 


II. Minor notices and allusions. 
These have been found in the works of Adam of Bremen (ca. 1070), 
and of Ari the Learned (12th cent.), in certain other sagas, 
in a geographical treatise, and in Icelandic annals. 


These sources were first collected in their entirety by Charles 
C. Rafn, secretary of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of the 
North, and printed in a volume entitled Antiquitates Americanae 
(Copenhagen, 1837). Just before the celebration of the tercen- 
tenary of the discovery of America, Arthur M. Reeves issued 
what has remained the classic work on the subject: The Finding 


of Wineland the Good (London, 1890), comprising the Icelandic 
texts in facsimile and in transcription, accompanied by an ac- 
count of the manuscripts, translations into English, and annota- 
tions. The translations of the sagas used in this paper are taken 
from his book. 


The Hauk’s Book and the Saga of Eric the Red have many 
points in common, while they differ from the narratives in the 
Flatey Book which, when brought together, form the Flatey 
Book account of the Vinland voyages. A recent writer, Gray,* 
has characterized these two divergent accounts as follows: 


* In order not to burden the text of this paper with numerous footnotes, 
since it is intended to be a readable sketch rather than an erudite treatise, 
the titles of works cited are collected in the bibliographical note at the end 
of the paper. Students interested in tracing the history of the various 
theories and opinions that have been voiced in this mooted problem will 
have no difficulty in locating them in these works. 
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The GREENLAND version. The ICELAND version. 
Sources: (a) The Tale of Erik the Sources: (a) The Saga of Thorfinn 
Red, and (b) The Tale of the Green- Karlsefne, in HAUK’S BOOK, and 
landers, in the FLATEY BOOK. (b) The Saga of Erik the Red, in 

Six voyages. A. M. 557. 
. Bjarni Herjulfsson, who did not Three voyages. 
land in Vinland. 1. Leif Eriksson, mentioned quite 
. Leif Eriksson, 1 ship and 35 briefly. 
men. 2. Thorstein Eriksson and 20 men. 


. Thorvald Eriksson, 1 ship and 30 ( Failed.) 
men. 3. (a) Thorfinn Karlsefne, Gudrid, 
. Thorstein Eriksson. (Failed.) and Snorri Thorbrandsson, 1 
. Thorfinn Karisefne, Gudrid, 1 ship, 40 men. 
ship, 60 men, 5 women. (b) Bjarni Grimolfsson, Thorhall 
. (a) Thorvard and Freydis, 1 Gamlison, 1 ship and 40 men. 
ship, 35 men. (c) Thorvard and Freydis, Thor- 
(b) Helgi and Finnbogi, 1 ship, vald Eriksson and Thorhall the 
30 men, 5 women. Hunter: 1 ship and 80 men. 
(Total: 2 ships, 65 men, and 5 (Total: 3 ships, 160 men.) 
women. ) Voyage 1, 2, and 3(c) led by 
All ships, except 5 and 6(b) com- Greenlanders; 3(a) and (b) by Ice- 
manded by Greenland Colonists. landers. 


The main outlines of the account given in the Flatey Book are 
as follows: “After that sixteen winters had lapsed from the time 
when Eric the Red went to colonize Greenland (A. D. 985) Leif, 
Eric’s son, sailed from Greenland to Norway . . . to visit the 
king (Olaf Tryggvason). King Olaf expounded the faith to 
him . . . it proved easy to persuade Leif, and he was accord- 
ingly baptized, together with all his shipmates.” The narrative 
now goes back to the year 985 and states that Biarni, son of one 
of the settlers who went to Greenland with Eric, on a voyage 
from Iceland to Greenland to join his father, was driven out of 
his course by north winds and sighted in succession three strange 
lands. The first land was level and covered with woods with 
small hillocks upon it. Leaving this shore on his larboard he 
sailed until he sighted another land that was flat and wooded; 
then he sailed out upon the high sea with southwesterly gales 
till he came to a third land that was high and mountainous, with 
ice-mountains upon it. He held his course off the land and saw 
that it was an island. Finally he reached Greenland. The de- 
tails of this voyage have significance when we come to plot the 
course of Leif Ericsson, who followed Biarni in the reverse di- 
rection. 

Eric the Red with his family lived at Brattahlid on Ericsfiord 
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in the so-called Eastern Settlement, which was on the west coast 
of Greenland, where Julianehaab is now situated. Eric’s son, 
Leif, bought Biarni’s ship from him and, with a crew of thirty- 
five men, set out to explore the lands seen but not visited by 
Biarni. The year was 1003 according to the chronology worked 
out by Storm from the saga narratives. The first land sighted 
was a table-land of flat rock all the way from the sea to great 
ice mountains that lay inland. Leif named it Helluland (Land 
of Flat Stone). The next landfall was a level wooded land with 
broad stretches of white sand; Leif named it Markland (Forest 
Land). They “sailed away upon the main with northeast winds 
and were out two ‘doegr’ ”—i. e. two days’ sail of either one hun- 
dred and twenty or one hundred and fifty miles—“before they 
sighted land. They sailed toward this land and came to an 
island which lay to the northward off the land. There they went 
ashore.” Dew upon the grass was sweet to the taste. “They 
went aboard their ship again and sailed into a certain sound, 
which lay between the island and a cape, which jutted out from 
the land on the north, and they stood in westering past the cape. 
At ebb-tide there were broad reaches of shallow water there and 
they ran their ship aground there, and it was a long distance 
from the ship to the ocean; yet they were so anxious to go ashore 
that they could not wait until the tide should rise under their 
ship, but hastened to the land, where a certain river flows out 
from a lake. As soon as the tide rose beneath their ship, how- 
ever, they took the boat and rowed to the ship, which they con- 
veyed up the river and so into the lake, where they cast anchor 
and carried their hammocks ashore from the ship, and built 
themselves booths there. They afterwards determined to estab- 
lish themselves there for the winter and they accordingly built 
a large house. There was no lack of salmon there either in the 
river or in the lake. . . . There was no frost there in the winters 
and the grass withered but little. The days and nights there 
were of more nearly equal length than in Greenland or Iceland. 
On the shortest day of winter the sun was up between ‘eyktar- 
stad’ and ‘dagmalastad’ ”’—terms to be explained presently. They 
then for a time divided the men into two groups and explored 
the country around. One of the party, a German named Tyrker, 
discovered grapes. The men proceeded to gather grapes, to cut 
vines and fell trees, all of which were stored till the next spring, 
when the expedition returned to Greenland in 1004. On the re- 
turn voyage Leif rescued a shipwrecked party among whom was 
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a young woman named Gudrid, who was to play a prominent part 
in subsequent events. Leif was thereafter called Leif the Lucky. 
His voyage was referred to after his return as Leif’s Vinland 
journey, and in other accounts he is said to have discovered 
Vinland. 


Before relating the subsequent voyages, let us review the 
course of opinion as to the lands reached by Biarni and Leif, and 
the discussions regarding the interesting details mentioned in 
this story. The Tale of Eric the Red and the Tale of the Green- 
landers, both contained in the Flatey Book, were made the basis 
for the researches of Rafn. He located Leif’s booths on Nar- 
ragansett Bay in Rhode Island. He attempted to confirm his 
identification of the various localities by correspondence with 
members of the Rhode Island Historical Society regarding the 
local topography. But the point upon which he laid most stress 
was the passage giving the length of the shortest day in Vin- 
land, because from it he believed he had figured the precise lati- 
tude, which he made to be 41° 24’ 10”. This parallel passes 
across the southern coast of Rhode Island and Connecticut, west- 
ward from Cape Cod. Other writers, both preceding Rafn and 
in recent years, however, have reached figures showing a lati- 
tude of 49°, as the northern limit of Vinland as determined by 
this passage, which would place the country in the St. Lawrence 
valley or around the mouth of that river. How far south of that 
limit Vinland was located, cannot be exactly determined from 
the data; the discrepancy is to be explained thus. “The Ice- 
landers, having no clocks or scientifically constructed dials, were 
in the habit of estimating the time of day by the position of the 
sun above the horizon. With this object they marked eight 
points upon the horizon, utilizing hills and natural objects where 
such were conveniently situated, and erecting cairns in places 
which were otherwise undistinguished” (Hovgaard). “Eykt” 
was one of these day-marks, or, as Gray suggests, “meal-marks,” 
because the principal divisions of the day were the times for 
meals. What “dagmalastad” indicated we do not know; but we 
fortunately do know about “eykt.” In an ancient collection of 
Icelandic laws called Grdgds has been found a passage that 
reads: “Divide the . . . southwest octant (i.e. eighth) of the 
circle of the horizon into three equal parts. When the sun has 
traversed two of these and has still one to go, that is the posi- 
tion of ‘eykt.’” The reader may visualize this definition ap- 
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proximately by drawing a circle, marked with four points of 
the compass, to represent the whole horizon; this circle will also 
represent the 24 hours of the day from midnight to midnight. 
Divide the circle into eight parts; mark the top segment “mid- 
night,” the east one 6:00 A. M.; the bottom one “midday,” and 
the west one 6:00 P.M. The octant at the point “southwest” 
will be the one mentioned in the Grdgds, covering the hours 1:30 
to 4:30; two-thirds of the way westward from the compass point 
SSW, or 1:30 P. M., is a point on the compass 52° 30’ west of 
south or 3:30 P.M. That is “eykt.” Professor Geelmuyden cal- 
culated that on the shortest day of the year in the eleventh 
century, the latitude in which the sun actually set in this direc- 
tion was 49° 55’, which is the latitude of the northern portion 
of Newfoundland. Captain R. L. Phythian, U.S. N., arrived at 
the latitude 49° 50’ 02” or farther south. But there are two 
factors that modify this result. The first is that the reports of 
the voyagers to Vinland could not have been based upon accur- 
ate observations or precise placing of the meal-mark “eykt”; the 
second is that the definition of “eykt” given in the Laws may, 
according to M. M. Mjelde, be taken more loosely to mean the 
point two-thirds of the way across the quarter of the horizon 


from midday to 6:00 P. M., which would locate it at 4:00 P. M. 
on the circle and indicate a latitude considerably more to the 
south. 


We see that this passage does not furnish the data by which 
to fix with precision the latitude of Vinland; but the fact is un- 
deniable that the length of the day there differed enough from 
that of the day in Greenland or Iceland to impress the voyagers, 
and also lead the sagamen to hand down the significant phrase 
from generation to generation until it was finally written into 
the saga Vinland must have been south of Labrador and was 
probably south of Newfoundland. As wild grapes were found 
there, it could not have been in Nova Scotia, because “except 
in the Annapolis basin on the west, which does not suit the re- 
quirements of the saga, no wild grapes can be found there” 
(Gathorne-Hardy). The valley of the St. Lawrence and New 
England both meet the requirements of latitude and wild grape 
bearing. Which region was Vinland? Or was it the name of 4 
region extensive enough to cover both New England and part of 
Canada? We will hold these questions in abeyance while we 
follow the fortunes of Leif’s successors. 
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The narrative proceeds: “Now Thorvald, with the advice of 
his brother Leif, prepared to make this voyage with thirty men.” 
Sailing doubtless by directions supplied them by Leif, they 
reached his booths, and remained there during the winter (of 
1005), living by fishing. In the spring “Thorvald said that they 
should put their ship in order, and that a few men should take 
the after-boat and proceed along the western coast and explore 
(the region) thereabouts during the summer. They found it a 
fair, well-wooded country; it was but a short distance from the 
woods to the sea, and (there were) white sands, as well as great 
numbers of islands and shallows. . . . The following summer 
Thorvald set out toward the east with the ship, and along the 
western coast.” Meeting with rough weather they damaged the 
keel of the ship and after repairing the damage, set up the keel 
on a cape, which Thorvald named Keelness. “Then they sailed 
away to the eastward off the land and into the mouth of the 
adjoining firth, and to a headland which projected into the sea 
there.” Upon returning to the ship, they discovered nine na- 
tives lying under three skin-canoes. They killed eight but the 
ninth “escaped with his canoe.” This detail has a bearing upon 
whether these canoes belonged to Indians or Eskimo. The In- 
dians used birchbark for canoes, which were light enough to be 
carried by a man in hurried flight. The Eskimo, on the other 
hand, used sealskin for their boats, which were of two kinds: 
kayaks and umiaks. The kayak carried oniy one man, whose 
body was tightly enclosed by the skin stretched over the top of 
the canoe. Under a kayak three men could not lie. But a umiak, 
or women’s boat of the Eskimo, which carried sixteen or twenty 
men or women, could not be grabbed up by one man in a 
hurry. This incident indicates that Thorvald found Indians. 
Other natives now arrived in canoes, attacked the Norsemen, and 
Thorvald was killed. His companions buried him on the head- 
land and named the spot Crossness. The next spring (1006) 
they returned to Greenland. The visitor to Point Allerton, the 
hill north of Nantasket Beach in Boston Harbor, will find a small 
marker placed there by some local antiquary, recording that 
Norsemen landed near that spot about the year 1000 and that 
Thorvald was killed. But this identification is but one out of 
many others. Leif’s booths must be taken as the starting-point 


from which to lay Thorvald’s course, and these we have yet to 
locate. 
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Thorstein, another brother of Leif, next undertook to go to 
Vinland. After losing his bearings and tossing about on the 
ocean through the summer of 1007, he at last returned to Green- 
land. Thorstein had married the same Gudrid whom Leif has 
rescued from shipwreck, and she accompanied him on this voy- 
age. The Western Settlement where they lived, located at the 
modern Godthaab, was that winter attacked by sickness, Thor- 
stein died, and his widow went to live with Leif. 


Thus far we have been following the two Greenland narra- 
tives of the Vinland voyages found in the Flatey Book. A dif- 
ferent story is told in the Saga of Eric the Red in Hauk’s Book, 
which gives the Iceland version. After tracing the ancestry 
of Eric the Red and the events which led up to his settlement of 
Greenland in 985 A. D., this saga brings Gudrid into the story, 
first as taking part with a heathen soothsayer in an interesting 
ceremony in Iceland, and later arriving at Brattahlid, Eric’s 
home, with her father. Nothing is said about their being rescued 
from shipwreck. Leif Ericsson is said to have gone first to the 
Hebrides before reaching the court of Olaf Tryggvason and there 
to have had a love affair with a high-born woman. He sailed 
for Greenland in the year 1000 for the express purpose of carry- 
ing out the bidding of King Olaf to introduce Christianity into 
that country. He was driven out of his course, and “came upon 
lands of which he had previously had no knowledge. There were 
self-sown wheat fields and vines growing there. There were also 
those trees there which are called ‘mausur,’ and of all these they 
took specimens. Some of the timbers were so large that they 
were used in building.” Nothing is said, be it noted, about a 
previous voyage of Biarni, or of a voyage of exploration by Leif 
and of his wintering in Vinland after passing and naming Hellu- 
land and Markland. Thorstein’s voyage and marriage to Gudrid 
are next mentioned. Thorvald is mentioned only as taking part 
in the voyage now to be described. 

In 1008 according to the Flatey Book chronology, but 1002 
by this saga, there arrived at Ericsfirth a wealthy Icelander 
named Thorfinn Karlsefne. He was entertained by Eric with 
whom he spent the winter. Karlsefne married Gudrid, Thor- 
stein’s widow. 

“About this time there began to be much talk at Brattahlid 
to the effect that Vinland the Good should be explored... . 
And so it came to pass that Karlsefne and Snorri fitted out their 
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ship for the purpose of going in search of that country in the 
spring. Biarni and Thorhall joined the expedition with their 
ship and the men who had borne them company.” These com- 
panions of Karlsefne had come with him to Greenland. On the 
expedition were also Thorvald, who had made a separate voyage 
according to the Flatey Book but here joins Karlsefne; another 
Thorhall called the Hunter; and a couple named Thorvard and 
his wife Freydis, who was a natural daughter of Eric. Here 
again there is a conflict in the story, because in the Flatey Book, 
as we shall soon see, this couple, accompanied by two brothers, 
Helgi and Finnbogi, went to Vinland on a separate voyage, the 
last of the series of six. Karlsefne’s party set out in three ships 
and had in all one hundred and sixty men. Gudrid accompanied 
her husband. The date was 1009 by the Flatey Book but 1003 
by this account. Gathorne-Hardy, alone of more recent writers, 
believes that the voyage could not have been undertaken before 
1020, basing his argument upon the long gap that there would 
otherwise be between the birth of Snorri, Karlsefne’s son born 
in Vinland, and Snorri’s grandson, who was born (by actual 
record) in 1085. 


The voyage of Karlsefne is narrated in both the Saga of Eric 
the Red in Hauk’s Book and in the Tale of the Greenlanders in 
the Flatey Book, but with significant variations, which we will 
outline as we proceed, abbreviating the two sources as the 
“Saga” and the “Tale.” Karlsefne, according to the “Tale,” ar- 
rived safe and sound at Leif’s booths, which Leif had agreed 
to lend him. No details of his voyage thither are given. The 
“Saga,” however, relates that the expedition sailed first up the 
Greenland coast to the Western Settlement, thence to Bear 
Island, and “thence they bore away to the southward two 
‘doegr’”” to a land characterized by “large, flat stones” and 
“Arctic foxes.” “They gave a name to the country and called it 
Helluland. Then they sailed with northerly winds two ‘doegr,’ 
the land then lay before them, and upon it was a great wood 
and many wild beasts; an island lay off the land to the southeast 
and there they found a bear, and they called this Biarney (Bear 
Island), while the land where the wood was they called Mark- 
land. Thence they sailed southward along the land for a long 
time and came to a cape; the land lay upon the starboard; there 
were long strands and sandy banks there. They rowed to the 
land and found upon the cape there the keel of a ship and they 
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called it there Kiarlarnes (Keelness); they also called the 
strands Furdustrandir (Wonder Strands), because they were so 
long to sail by.” The reader will recall that in the other account 
Leif had named these lands and that Thorvald had set up the 
broken keel of his ship on a cape and called the spot Keelness, 
No explanation is offered in the “Saga” of how that keel got 
there, which looks as though it were not as circumstantial as 
the “Tale.” “Then the country became indented with bays and 
they steered their ships into a bay.” Two Gaelic scouts, a man 
and a woman, who had been given to Leif by King Olaf and 
“lent” to Karlsefne, were here set ashore and told to explore the 
country to the southward. At the end of three days they re- 
turned; “and when they came again, one of them carried a bunch 
of grapes and the other an ear of new-sown wheat.” This would 
indicate that the party was not far from Vinland or Wine?and, 
the land of grapes; and the “Tale” expressly says that Karlsefne 
reached Leif’s booths and gathered grapes. But we shall soon 
see that neither then nor later did Karlsefne find grapes, accord- 
ing to the “Saga.” If the scouts could find them in a day and 
a half, why could not Karlsefne? Is it possible that we have 
here an incident that really belongs to the voyage of Leif, as 
related in the “Tale”? If the scouts were given to him to use, 
why were they not used by him? Recent opinion tends to ac- 
cept Gathorne-Hardy’s contention that the incident of the Gaelic 
scouts belongs in the voyage of Leif and became transposed in 
the tradition. 

The “Saga” now continues: Resuming their course “Karlsefne 
and his companions held on their way until they came to where 
the coast was indented with bays. They stood into a bay with 
their ships. There was an island at the mouth of the bay about 
which there were strong currents, wherefore they called it 
Straumey (Stream Isle). There were so many birds there that 
it was scarcely possible to step between the eggs. They sailed 
through the firth and called it Straumfiord (Stream Firth) and 
carried their cargoes ashore and established themselves there. 
They had brought with them all kinds of live-stock. . . . There 
were mountains thereabouts. They occupied themselves with 
the exploration of the country. They remained there during the 
winter. . . . The fishing began to fail and they began to fall 
short of food.” A whale was cast ashore and when the people 
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ate of it, they were made ill. Later the fishing improved and 
game was obtained. 


A verse is now introduced into the saga that is generally 
admitted to bear the earmarks of being very ancient. In it Thor- 
hall the Hunter complains: 


When I came, these brave men told me, 
Here the best of drink I'd get, 

Now with water-pail behold me— 
Wine and I are strangers yet. 


This verse shows that Vinland had not yet been reached by the 
party. Moreover, the “Saga” continues, “Thorhall wished to 
sail to the northward beyond Wonder Strands in search of Vin- 
land, while Karlisefne desired to proceed to the southward, off 
the coast.” Thorhall sailed to the northward and was lost. 
Karlsefne cruised southward with Snorri and Biarni. “They 
sailed for a long time and until they came at last to a river, 
which flowed down from the land into a lake, and so into the 
sea. There were great bars at the mouth of the river, so that 
it could be entered only at flood-tide. Karlsefne and his men 
sailed into the mouth of the river and called it Hop (a small 
land-locked bay). When they had been there two weeks, “one 
morning early ... they saw a great number of skin-canoes, 
and staves were brandished from the boats with a noise like 
flails, and they were revolved in the same direction in which 
the sun moves. . . . The strangers rowed toward them and went 
upon the land. . . . They were swarthy men and ill-looking and 
the hair of their heads was ugly. They had great eyes and 
were broad of cheek. They tarried there for a time . . . then 
rowed away, and to the southward around the point.” 


Karlsefne built huts, some near the lake, in which they spent 
the winter. “No snow came there and all their live-stock lived 
by grazing.” The next spring the natives reappeared in skin 
canoes and began to offer peltries and “grey skins” in exchange 
for strips of red cloth proffered to them by the Norsemen. Then 
a bull belonging to Karlsefne ran out bellowing and the Skrael- 
ings, as they are called in the “Saga,” hastily rowed away “to 
the southward along the coast.” At the end of three weeks, 
however, they returned in large numbers and a fight ensued. 
The Skraelings had war-slings and a weapon described as “a 
great ball-shaped body, almost the size of a sheep’s belly and 
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nearly black in color,” fastened to the end of a pole. This 
weapon they would bring down upon the ground with a crash, 
causing the Norsemen “in great fear” to retreat up the river, 
until they came to certain jutting crags. Thorbrand was found 
dead, “his skull cleft by a flat stone” (tomahawk?), and two 
others killed. The Skraelings, frightened at a strange gesture 
made at them by the warlike Freydis, ran to their canoes and 
rowed away. 

Karlsefne, believing that the region was too dangerous for 
settlement, returned with his party to Streamfirth. Later he 
sailed in search of Thorhall. His course was “northward around 
Keelness and then bore to the westward, having land to the lar- 
board. The country there was a wooded wilderness . . . with 
scarcely an open space; and when they had journeyed a con- 
siderable distance, a river flowed down from the east toward the 
west. They sailed into the mouth of the river and lay to by 
the southern bank.” 


The “Saga” now relates the death of Thorvald as an incident 
of this voyage of Karlsefne to the north, attributing his death 
to an arrow shot by a “Uniped.” “They sailed away back to- 
ward the north and believed they had got sight of the land of 
the Unipeds. . . . They concluded that the mountains of Hop 
and those which they now found formed one chain. . . . They 
sailed back and passed the third winter at Streamfirth. Then 
the men began to divide into factions, of which the women were 
the cause. When they sailed away from Vinland they had a 
southerly wind and so came upon Markland, where they found 
five Skraelings, of whom one was bearded, two were women and 
two were children. Karlsefne and his people took the boys but 
the others escaped.” The boys were taken to Greenland and 
taught to speak Norse. “They said that their mother’s name 
was Vaetilldi and their father’s Uvaegi. They said that kings 
governed the Skraelings, one of whom was called Avalldamon 
and the other Valldidida. They stated that there were no houses 
there and that the people lived in caves or holes.” 


Much learning has been bestowed upon the statements here 
attributed to these Skraeling boys, in the belief that perhaps 
they may convey in cryptic fashion some information about the 
natives with whom the Norsemen came in contact; but nothing 
definite can be made of either the names or the statements. If 
the boys or their parents really bore Indian or Eskimo names, 
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these names have become hopelessly changed in the process of 
being handed down by Norse tradition. 


Let us now compare the account of Karlsefne’s adventure as 
given in the “Tale” (in the Flatey Book). In the first place, the 
events narrated there all happen at Leif’s booths; there is no 
mention of Karlsefne landing on Keelness, going first to Stream- 
firth, where there was lack of food, then cruising southward to 
Hop, then going north in search of Thorhall with Thorvard as 
one of the company, meeting the Uniped, returning to Stream- 
firth and from there setting forth for their return to Greenland. 
The two engagements with the Skraelings, however, are related 
with some variations that we need not pause here to consider. 

The Saga of Eric the Red is silent as to any further voyage; 
but the Tale of the Greenlanders relates that Freydis and her 
husband, together with two brothers, Helgi and Finnbogi, who 
arrived in Greenland from Norway the same summer in which 
Karlsefne returned from Vinland, undertook a voyage to Vin- 
land in two ships. The brothers had the larger ship and after 
the arrival at Leif’s booths Freydis tried to exchange her ship 
for theirs. As she had smuggled aboard in Greenland five more 
men than the thirty agreed upon for each ship, the brothers 
yielded to her demand. But she, intent upon picking a quarrel, 
in a scene too long to quote here, incited her husband to have 
his men seize and put to death the two brothers and their fol- 
lowers. Freydis, being unable to get her men to kill the women 
also, did so herself with an axe. Threatening to wreak vengeance 
upon any one who should reveal this dreadful deed, Freydis with 
her company sailed back to Greenland. Leif finally heard of 
the guilt of his sister but said he could not punish her as she 
deserved. “Hence it came to pass that no one from that time 
forward thought them worthy of aught but evil.” 

Writers on the Vinland voyages, until Storm wrote his epoch- 
making Studies on the Vinland Voyages in 1887, accepted the 
texts of the saga narratives just as they have come down to us, 
and as of equal value, whatever might be their inherent credi- 
bility; the problem was to reconcile the two divergent narratives. 
The Flatey Book narrative was largely followed, as giving the 
fullest account of Vinland. 

The course of opinion as to the identification of the localities 
reached by the Norsemen is traced by Winsor in his admirable 
survey of the literature. His own opinion is that the historical 
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data are too vague to permit of any identification. After study- 
ing the narratives, he says, “we end with the conviction that 
all attempts at consistent unravelment leave nothing but a vague 
sense of something somewhere done.” A summary of the more 
important opinions as to the regions visited by the Norsemen, 
covering the period from Torfaeus to Winsor (1705-1889), is as 
follows: 


1705 Torfaeus Undetermined. “Estotiland.” 
1755 Mallet Labrador and Newfoundland. 
1778 Robertson Newfoundland. 
1782 Sprengel South as far as Carolina. 
1793 Munoz Greenland (!) 
1818 Barrow Labrador or Newfoundland. 
1829 Murray Doubts the assigning of Vinland to 
America. 
1831 Wheaton New England. 
1837 Rafn Long Island Sound. Rhode Island. 
1840 Bancroft (3rd edi- “May have reached the shores of 
tion) Labrador.” 
1862 Wilson Somewhere on the American coast. 
1882 Nadaillac “Legends in which a little truth is 
mingled with much fiction.” 
1884 Weise “Did not pass Davis Strait.” 
1887 Massachusetts His- “A myth.” Leif Ericsson compared 
torical Society to Agamemnon. 


In the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of the 
North (1888), Gustav Storm, professor at the University of 
Copenhagen, presented a critical study of all the sources of the 
Vinland voyages and reached the conclusion: “Weighing all that 
has been said, it will, I certainly think, be safest henceforth to 
treat the account in GTh [Tale of the Greenlanders in the Flatey 
Book] with great circumspection. Whatever has its only basis 
in GTh must be rejected as doubtful, and whatever is there 
found at variance with early tradition, as wanting historical 
foundation. Accordingly, Bjarni Herjulfsson’s voyage should 
no doubt be omitted, to make room for Leif Ericsson’s voyage, 
and the voyages of Thorvald Ericsson and of Freydis should be 
comprised in the great exploratory expedition under Thorfinn 
Karlsefni. Geographical data and description relying for sup- 
port solely upon GTh must be sifted with great care and never 
admitted save when borne out by the Saga of Eric the Red (in 
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Hauk’s Book). Not till this has been done, can we venture on 
a critical investigation of the geography of Vineland.” 

This position of Storm has been approved and adopted by 
many later writers upon the subject. The latest (1930) Ice- 
landic contributor to the problem, Matthias Thérdarson, director 
of the National Museum of Iceland, supports Storm’s views, yet 
says that the Flatey Book “cannot be disregarded entirely.” 
Storm, taking Leif’s voyage to be one of landfalls only, traces 
Karlsefne’s voyages along Labrador and the northern peninsula 
of Newfoundland (Helluland), past Newfoundland (Markland) 
on the ocean side to Cape Breton (Keelness), thence southwest 
past the sandy shores of Cape Breton Island (Wonder Strands) 
to one of the bays (Canso Bay?) in Nova Scotia. Thorvald was 
killed on one of the rivers flowing into the bay north of Nova 
Scotia. 

Reeves, in his now classic work, The Finding of Wineland the 
Good (1890), relying upon Captain Phythian’s calculation of the 
latitude as 49°, based upon the passage about the length of the 
day, contents himself with saying that “if we may rely upon 
the accuracy of this astronomical observation, it is clear that 
thus far south it (i.e. Wineland) must have been.” 


The position of Professor Storm as to the relative value of 
the sources was attacked by a competent scholar in 1914. Wil- 
liam Hovgaard, late commander in the Danish navy and at 
present professor in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
based his work, The Voyages of the Norsemen to America, 
(1914), upon both of the main narratives, which he attempts to 
reconcile. His work was the first to introduce illustrations, 
taken from photographs of the spots on the Atlantic coast with 
which he identifies the scenes described in the sagas; his knowl- 
edge of shipbuilding makes his observations on the seacraft of 
the early Norsemen valuable. 

Leif, according to Hovgaard, in his voyage of exploration, 
starting from Greenland, sighted Baffin Land with Grinnell 
Glacier in the background, coasted past Labrador and New- 
foundland, then turning out to sea in a southwesterly direction 
reached Cape Cod. The climate and the azimuth of the sun 
mentioned in the sagas may be reconciled with this region, which 
abounds in grapes. Thorvald rounded Cape Cod, crossed Cape 
Cod Bay and reached some headland on its west coast (Nahant? 
Marblehead?). When he comes to Karlsefne, Hovgaard intro- 
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duces a new theory that this explorer never reached Leif’s 
booths. Leaving Greenland he coasted Labrador until he reached 
Sandwich Bay (Streamfirth), then continued on to White Bay 
(Hop, Karlsefne’s Vinland) on the east coast of Newfoundland. 
On his voyage northward in search of Thorhall he passed around 
Cape Bauld (Keelness) southward to Bonne Bay on the west 
shore. The Skraelings were Red Indians of Newfoundland. He 
spent his third winter at Sandwich Bay. Hovgaard insists that 
any claim to the Cape Cod region as the location of Hop is met 
by the absence of mountains in that region. The Blue Hills are 
the nearest approach to a mountain in eastern Massachusetts. 


Professor H. P. Steensby of Copenhagen made the next im- 
portant contribution in his Norsemen’s Route from Greenland 
to Wineland (1918), in which, relying solely upon the Saga of 
Eric the Red (in Hauk’s Book), he describes two voyages, Leif’s 
and Karlsefne’s. Vinland cannot have been Nova Scotia because, 
according to Fernald, neither wild grapes nor wild rice grow 
there. “Navigation with the Norseman,” says Steensby, “had 
the character of coasting. . . . The coast lines were guides for 
the ancient Norsemen and they must be ours.” Hence he claims 
that the Vinland voyagers hugged the shore, along Labrador on 
its east and south coasts, up the St. Lawrence River to the junc- 
tion of the Saguenay (Keelness headland). Hop was at St. 
Thomas on the south bank of the St. Lawrence below Quebec; 
Vinland was the neighboring region; the Skraelings were In- 
dians. 

Our next authority, G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, in his The Norse Dis- 
coverers of America (1921) has some pointed criticisms of the 
authors we have just reviewed: both narratives are to be con- 
sidered; the climate of Nova Scotia with a low temperature of 
20° below zero and the absence of vines and “corn” rule that out 
as the site of Vinland; “Wonder Strands” must have been long 
indeed to impress the Norsemen and Karlsefne’s explorations 
through three years and cruises of “a long time” call for a wider 
stretch of coastline than Nova Scotia; at Nain in Sandwich Bay 
Karlsefne’s expedition would have been “‘maddened by mos- 
quitoes in the summer and hopelessly frozen in during the long 
winter”; the “coasting voyage” claimed for the Norsemen by 
Steensby is not borne out by the text of the sagas; Hop could 
not have been on the south bank of the St. Lawrence because 
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the Skraelings approached by canoes from the south; its dif- 
ference in climate from that of Streamfirth, if both were on the 
St. Lawrence, would have been inconsiderable, yet by the sagas 
this difference was marked; the climate of the St. Lawrence 
valley does not at all correspond to the mild winters at Vinland. 
Gathorne-Hardy’s critique will apply to the theories of others 
who locate Vinland in the St. Lawrence region. Gathorne-Hardy 
accepts as a fact that Karlsefne did reach Leif’s booths in Vin- 
land, and proceeds to locate the latter by plotting Thorvald’s 
voyage from a coast facing south. “To the east of the base the 
land must soon have turned towards the north,” to agree with 
the saga; the south shore of the Barnstable peninsula best fits 
the requirements; Cape Cod was Keelness. “The river flowing 
from east to west,” which Dieserund declared not to be found 
anywhere on the Atlantic coast, is identified as Pamet River, 
south of Provincetown. Streamfirth may be Long Island Sound 
and Hop may have been located on the west tip of Long Island 
on New York harbor. As regards the “mountains at Hop,” 
Gathorne-Hardy thinks the text possibly corrupt and that it may 
not refer to Thorvald’s voyage at all. 


The limits of this paper will permit us but one more inter- 
pretation of the Vinland voyages, that of Edward F. Gray, re- 
cently British Consul at Boston, in his Leif Hriksson, Discoverer 
of America, A. D. 1003 (1930). Mr. Gray’s is one of the most 
comprehensive treatises on the subject that have appeared, and 
is as intensive and original in its treatment as was Storm’s. His 
theory is, as concerns the Icelandic texts, that incidents that 
really occurred on Leif’s voyage of exploration, as recorded in 
the Flatey Book, are in the Hauk’s Book attributed to Karlsefne, 
due to a deliberate intent to magnify the deeds of that Icelander 
and to disparage those of the Greenlander, Leif Ericsson. The 
reader will recall that the Flatey Book narrative has been called 
the Greenland version and the Hauk’s Book narrative the Ice- 
land version. The altered passages occur in the Saga of Eric 
the Red, which Storm and his followers have contended to be 
the only reliable version of the Vinland narratives. In present- 
ing the account of Karlsefne’s voyage—he reprints Reeves’ texts 
—Mr. Gray has rearranged the successive incidents in a very in- 
genious and plausible way. 

“In Iceland,” says Mr. Gray, “Biarni was apparently unknown 
or forgotten; and the Iceland narrator was thus left with the 
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necessity of finding some one else to be credited with the first 
discovery. This he does, in a passage obviously interpolated, 
by attributing it to Leif Eriksson, whose name was better known 
in Iceland. ...” In the Iceland version of Karlsefne’s voyage 
appear passages that relate to Leif’s: (a) the allusion to Leif’s 
two Gaelic scouts; (b) the move from Leif’s temporary booths 
to the island where Leif built his stone house; and (c) Leif’s 
rescue of a shipwrecked crew on his return voyage from Vinland 
to Greenland. The incident marked “b” is mentioned only in 
the manuscript AM 557; the confusion caused by “c” led to 
statements in the sagas that, as Reeves says: “Leif upon two 
different voyages saved the lives of a crew of ship-wrecked 
mariners for which he twice received the same title (Leif the 
Lucky) from the same people!” Incidents of Thorvald’s voyage 
are given under Karlsefne’s, that really belong to Thorvald’s in- 
dependent voyage: (a) the story of Thorhall the Hunter; (b) 
the start of Thorvald’s relief expedition to look for Thorhall; 
(c) Thorvald’s death at Crossness. Coming now to Karlsefne’s 
expedition, we find, according to Gray, that the Greenland ver- 
sion mentions but one ship; Karlsefne’s voyage is called “the 
beginning of the Vinland voyages,” thus ignoring those of 
Biarni, Leif, and Thorvald; also we find allusions to persons who 
took part in Freydis’ separate voyage. Gray claims that the 
Greenland tradition held to six voyages, which became merged 
into three in the Iceland version. 


The geography of the Norse voyages is treated by Gray with 
evidence of wide study of the local topography of the Cape Cod 
region, where he locates Vinland, and his work is enriched by 
many reproductions of photographs. His reconstruction of the 
voyages is as follows: Biarni sighted in succession Newfound- 
land and Labrador and Hudson Strait; Leif’s chance discovery 
of “strange lands” was a transfer, to Leif, of Biarni’s voyage. 
Leif retraced Biarni’s course to Newfoundland, which was Bi- 
arni’s first landfall, not his second;; thence Leif coasted Nova 
Scotia, which he named Markland and, putting out to sea, sailed 
on until he sighted Cape Cod and landed on the old island of 
Nauset, now washed away; then southward and westward into 
Nantucket Sound, where he, not Karlsefne, put ashore the two 
Gaelic scouts. The grapes are abundant enough in that region 
today; the self-sown wheat is unidentified. Leif, again not Karl- 
sefne, sailed westward in the strung currents about Martha's 
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Vineyard, and ran his ship aground at Gay Head on that island. 
“Here they found a river flowing out of a lake—the old Weiwatik 
River, now partially replaced by Menemsha Creek, a very short 
distance up which there opens out the tidal lake or Pond of 
Menemsha. . . . On the tide rising they took the ship up the 
river past the site of the present fishing village of Menemsha 
and anchored her in the lake.” This, then, was Hop. The manu- 
script AM 557 here adds the passage: “Then they went out to 
the island.” Which island? No Man’s Land, says Gray, just 
southwest of Martha’s Vineyard. 

The scene of Thorvald’s adventure is Barnstable Harbor. 
Karlsefne’s expedition is said in the Iceland version to have in- 
cluded three ships, in one of which there must have been eighty 
men—an astonishing number—apparently due to the merging 
of Freydis’ independent voyage with Karlsefne’s. The expedi- 
tion of Karlsefne followed the track of Leif’s voyage to the 
island of No Man’s Land, mentioned above. 

The Skraelings of the narratives were Eskimo, not Indians, 
Gray believes. In a conversation that he had with Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the distinguished authority on Eskimo, he was told 
by Stefansson that “it is a common custom today among the 
Eskimo . . . to break up the bones of any animal left, extract 
the marrow, and put it into the animal’s bladder to be kept as 
emergency rations on the journey. With the jolting of travel- 
ling, the marrow becomes mixed with the blood, unavoidably 
left in the bladder, and the result is just what is described in 
the saga.” The five Skraelings killed by Karlsefne had such 
vessels lying beside them. 

Our rather lengthy survey of varying opinion on the Vinland 
voyages has shown the difficulties and uncertainties connected 
with the problems involved, which may be grouped thus: (a) 
textual uncertainties; (b) historical credibility of the sagas; 
(c) geographic identification. 

The critical study of the texts has yielded some interesting 
results, which are yet to be “proved.” The identification of 
places is rendered uncertain partly by the vagueness of the saga 
descriptions and partly by the many, not the few, localities that 
have been sought out by investigators of the Vinland voyages, 
each one of which localities seems to “fit.” Finality will be 
reached when criticism shall have expended all of its arrows; 
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but that situation can hardly be said to have yet been reached, 
The Catholic contribution to the subject has been treated by the 
present writer in 1928. 

The credibility of the narratives was attacked most danger- 
ously by the eminent explorer and scholar, Fridtjof Nansen, in 
his In Northern Mists (1911). Dr. Nansen, while admitting the 
great probability that the early Norsemen did reach the shores 
of North America, held that the whole literature in which their 
voyages to Vinland are described is not history but the Norse 
version of classic legends of the Fortunate Isles, in which there 
are also incidents derived from Irish tales of legendary voyagers 
—St. Brandan and others. 

Gathorne-Hardy devotes twenty-one pages to examining and 
refuting Dr. Nansen’s conclusions. Professor F. Jénsson has 
pointed out that while resemblance may be found, the difference 
between fiction and fact is also apparent in the character of the 
Icelandic narratives. Yet Hovgaard seems to surmise that some 
elements have crept into the narratives that show the influences 
to which Nansen calls attention. Little attention seems to have 
been paid to the length of time that elapsed between the dis- 
covery of Vinland in 1003 or thereabouts, and the earliest possi- 
ble date at which the narratives could have been reduced to 
writing, about 1250. The Icelanders were noted for the accuracy 
of their oral traditions; but to determine just how far details of 
events have been preserved in their first integrity through two 
hundred and fifty years, is no easy task.* 
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THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY IN MEXICO* 


Though at first sight it would seem as if the shipwreck of 
1511 had little or nothing to do with the history of the Church 
in Mexico, in reality it is closely associated with the origin of 
Christian civilization in this country. 

For Mexcans it is a great honor and a great consolation to 
be able to say, in all historical truth, that the first words of 
civilization and the real beginning of their history were the 
praises of the Most Blessed Virgin, and that the first object 
known to have reached their shores was a book of the Hours 
of Our Lady. 

Toward the close of the year 1511, a Spanish caravel, under 
the command of Captain Valdivia, on its way from Darien to 
Hispaniola, was lost on what was known as the Snake or Alli- 
gator Shoals. With great difficulty nineteen men without bread 
or water entered the little lifeboats, poorly equipped with oars." 

After suffering great mental anguish, seven of these died. 
The rest succeeded in landing “in a province called Maya,” that 
is, on the coast of what is now known as Yucatan. 


All of them fell into the hands of a very cruel cacique, who 
sacrificed Valdivia and four others, offering them to his idols. 
Their bodies were eaten amidst great festivities and rejoicing. 
The seven who remained were locked up in a cage, there to be 
fattened and to be used later in solemnizing other festivals. But 
these prisoners were determined to end their lives in a different 
manner; they broke open the cage in which they were enclosed 
and fied to the hills. 

Before long five of them perished and the only ones who re- 
mained were Jerénimo de Aguilar and Gonzalo Guerrero. 
Jerénimo de Aguilar lost everything in the shipwreck except the 
Hours of Our Lady, which he always carried with him, even at 
the risk of his life. In the daily recital of these Hours he found 
great consolation and strength during his eight years of captiv- 
ity and solitude. In the year 1519, Hernan Cortez found him, 
and thereafter always retained him as his interpreter. Jerénimo 


* Mariano Cuevas, S.J., Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico, 1921, I, pp. 
101-118. The translation from the Spanish text is by Peter P. Forrestal, 
c. 8. C., Litt. D., Saint Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. 

1 See Herrera, Década II, Bk. IV, Chap. VII; and, Década I, Bk. IX, 
Chap. II, §§ 1, 2. 
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played such an important role in the conquest that without him 
it is very probable that it would have been a failure. 

In the spiritual conquest and in the ecclesiastical history, 
Aguilar is the good Christian preserved from that horrible ship- 
wreck, who, strong in faith and piety, brought down the mercies 
of heaven upon Mexico. He was the first, after so many cen- 
turies of abominable idolatry, to entone the praises of the true 
God and His Most Holy Mother. 

The way to salvation began to be prepared from another 
direction six years later. Among the adventurers who resided 
in the island of Cuba, about 1517, were some far-sighted and 
courageous men, anxious to distinguish themselves in the service 
of their king. These, not satisfied that the sole recompense for 
so many hardships should be the narrow limits of that land, an 
unhealthful climate and a miserable existence, conceived the idea 
of setting forth on an expedition of new conquest. Among these 
adventurers there was an old Spaniard who was a good Chris- 
tian, and a brave, trusty, frank and sincere warrior. His name 
was Bernal Diaz de Castillo. It is he who writes: 


“We decided to muster one hundred and ten companies... . It was 
agreed that a rich nobleman, Francisco Fernandez de Cérdoba, was to be 
our captain in the task of seeking and discovering new lands. In order 
that our expedition might be carried on in the right spirit we decided to 
take with us a cleric from the town of San Cristébal [Havana], whose 
name was Alonso Gonzdélez. After uttering words of encouragement, he 
went along with us. We made all arrangements, heard Mass, recommended 
ourselves to Our Lord God and to His Most Blessed Mother, and com- 
menced our voyage on the eighth day of February in the year 1517. 

“Once on the high seas we ventured tcward the west, without any 
knowledge of shoals or currents or winds that are wont to prevail in that 
latitude. Our lives were in great danger, because soon a storm arose which 
lasted two days and two nights. Twenty-one days after we had left the 
Island of Cuba we came within sight of land, and we were very happy 
and gave thanks to God. One morning, March 4, 1517, we saw five canoes 
coming toward us... . and the following morning we landed.”—Bernal. 


The secular cleric Alonso Gonzalez was, then, the first priest 
of God to set foot upon Mexican soil, landing at the Cape of 
Catoche, March 5, 1517. 

The adventurers were given a very hostile reception by the 
the Indians, and the very first day saw the beginning of that 
series of combats with which all of us are familiar from our 
general history. 

“In those skirmishes,” says the above-mentioned witness, “we 
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captured two Indians, who later on were baptized and became 
Christians, one being named Melchor and the other Julian.” It 
is to be regretted that we do not know the exact date upon which 
the first sacrament was administered, that upon which the first 
Mexican received supernatural grace, and upon which the first 
prize was snatched from the tyrannical dominion of Satan in 
our land.? 

The fate of that expedition was a sad one. Driven out of 
their course by the tempests, sick and poor, they resolved to 
return to Cuba, where they arrived after incredible hardships. 
Their unsuccessful efforts should not, however, deprive them of 
a place in our history nor of our gratitude. They were the first 
to imperil their lives, and, by that first expedition, furnished 
the information necessary for the two that followed. 


The first one who took advantage of this information was 
Juan de Grijalva, a brave, quiet hidalgo from Cuellar, of whom 
Fray Bartolome de las Casas said that he would have made a 
good friar. 

Juan Diaz, chaplain of the fleet organized by Grijalva, kept a 
diary of the expedition. We have made use of the Italian trans- 
lation found in the Colombina Library in Seville,* and from it 
have culled the following: 


“On Saturday, May ist of the year mentioned (1518) the said Captain 
Juan de Grijalva set out from Fernandina Island [Cuba] . . . and on the 
following Monday ... we saw land, and because it was the feast of the 
Holy Cross ... we called it Santa Cruz.¢ On Thursday, May 6th, the 
Captain ordered one hundred men to be armed and prepared. These leaped 
into the canoes and later on disembarked, taking a cleric with them. They 
reached the tower in an orderly manner. ... The Captain climbed the 
tower together with the ensign, who carried the standard, which he planted 
in a suitable place in honor of the Catholic King. He took possession in 


2In a letter written in New Seville, November 7, 1519, and addressed 
to Juan de la Pefia, we read that fifty Indians were taken along on this 
expedition. . This is not incredible, and when we consider the sufferings 
the members of this expedition had to undergo on their return, it would 
be still less surprising if they retained them. Trois Léttres sur la Décou- 
verte de Yucatan et les Merveilles de ce-Pays. Amsterdam, 1871. 

3 Itinerio de la Armada del Rey, Catélico a la Isla de Yucatan en la 
India. 1518. MS. in the Colombina Library. Viajes de Ludovico Varthema. 
New designation: 12-3-34. 

#The document is defective but the meaning is clear and should be 
interpreted as noted. 

5 The standard of Castile was violet, the color which modern scholars 
have given it. When we speak of Castile in the time of the conquest we 
mean all of Spain, exclusive of the kingdom of Aragon. 
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the name of His Majesty and desiring to leave evidence of said seizure, 
placed a document in the side of the tower. This tower was terraced and 
was eighteen steps in height. Its base was solid and was eighty feet in 
circumference. Above it there was another small tower the height of 
two men, and on the inside were certain figures, bones and ashes, which 
were the idols they adored.¢ The tower was prepared for services im- 
mediately and Mass was said.”—Juan Diaz. 


Jesus Christ took possession of His Mexico. Because of this 
the sixth of May should be a day of great solemnity throughout 
this country.’ 

Grijalva returned to Cuba, a defeated man and broken in 
spirit. His expedition had failed, but he and his followers, hav- 
ing discovered the grandeur of this new land, encouraged and 
in great part went to make up the third and final expedition. 

With eleven vessels manned with one hundred and nine sailors 
and at the head of five hundred and eight soldiers, Hernan Cor- 
tez weighed anchor in the port of Havana on February 18, 1519, 
and struck out for the Cape of San Antén and the coast of 
Yucatan under the protection of his special advocate, the apostle 
Saint Peter. 

Diego Velazquez, governor of Cuba, although regretting that 
he had entrusted the command to Cortez, had on the 25th of 
October of the previous year given him, among other instruc- 
tions, the following of a religious character. These exemplified 
the faith and practices of the conquistadors, and embodied those 
ideals which were, more or less, put into practice. 


“First of all,” the instructions state, “the prime motive which should 
actuate you and your followers is that this voyage redound to the service 
and praise of Our Lord God and to the spread of our Holy Catholic faith. 
You must permit no one, whatsoever be his rank or condition, to speak ill 
of Our Lord, His Most Blessed Mother or His saints, or to utter any sort 
of blasphemy against His most holy Name; before all else you must warn 
them against this, and those who commit such a crime are to be punished 
according to law with all possible rigor. 

“You shall permit no public sin, such as prostitution, and you shall 
see to it that no Spanish Christians of your company have access to or 
carnal relation with any woman contrary to our law, because it is a sin 
which God detests and which is prohibited by both laws, divine and human. 
You shall proceed with all rigor against whosoever commits such a sin or 


¢ The pyramid discovered in Cozumel by the Carnegie Commission in 
1925 seems to warrant this description. 

7 These words of the celebrant himself disprove the assertions of all 
who maintain that the first Mass was offered on April 17th or March 25th. 
Either of these dates would refer to a Mass said by the chaplains of Cortez 
at a date later than that we have given above. 
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crime and chastise him according to justice, being guided by what the laws 
ordain in such a case. 

“You must endeavor not to have in your company any person whom 
you know not to be zealous for the service of Our Lord God and their 
Majesties, or who is turbulent and fond of innovations or a disturber of 
peace; and you shall prohibit dice and cards on all your vessels. 

“Because in many parts of the said island of Santa Cruz and on top 
of certain tombs and burying places crosses have been found which are 
said to be held in great veneration, you shall find out by all possible means 
and with great care and diligence what significance they have and why 
it is the natives probably have had or have some knowledge of Our Lord 
God and of a man that suffered on the cross. In this matter you shall 
exercise the utmost care and you shall make an exact report on all this 
before your notary, not only in this island but in any others in which you 
find the said crosses. 

“You shall use great diligence in investigating and learning, by every 
means and form at your command, if the natives of said island or of any 
of these islands have any sect or creed or rite or ceremony in which they 
believe or any person whom they adore, or if they have mosques or any 
houses of prayer or idols or other things of this nature, or if they have 
persons that administer their ceremonies, such as doctors of the law or 
other ministers; and you shall make a very extensive and detailed report 
on all this in the presence of your notary so that it may bear the marks 
of credibility. For you realize that the principal reason why their Majes- 
ties permit the discovery of new lands is because in these parts there are 
so many souls that have been iost to our faith so long a time for want of 
someone who might bring them the true light. You must do all in your 
power to explain this faith to them, so they may know that there is but 
one God, Creator of heaven and earth and of all things in heaven and in 
the world. You must tell them all else that you may be able to explain 
under the circumstances and of which time will permit.”—-Norm of action 
outlined by Velazquez.® 


We do not claim to describe the conquest of Mexico. It is a 
collection of historical truths, which, like a heroic poem, is 
worthy of Spain and of its age. We must limit ourselves to a 
description of its ecclesiastical aspect, that is to the more or 
less religious characteristics of its conquerors and such acts 
of theirs as bear relation to the propagation of the Catholic 
faith. 

Hernan Cortez is the first personage of our political and mili- 
tary history, and he also plays a very important role in the 
ecclesiastical history of the period we are considering. 

Hernan, or Fernando Cortez was born in the noble little town 
of Medellin in the province of Extremadura. His father was the 


8A. G. L. -1-1-12. Apud Alaman, Disertaciones sobre la Historia de la 
Reptblica Mexicana, 265-270. 
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poor but honorable nobleman, Martin Cortez de Monroy, and his 
mother, Catalina Pizarro Altamirano. During the years 1499 
and 1500 he studied at Salamanca, though without the inclina- 
tion or progress which his father had expected of him.° 


In 1504, when on the point of sailing for Italy, he changed 
his plans and set out for Hispaniola, where the commander 
Ovando, a relative of his, gave him Indians as his portion of the 
spoils of victory, a favor which he enjoyed until the year 1510. 
The following year he accompanied Velazquez in the conquest of 
Cuba, in the capacity of assistant treasurer to Pasamonte. 


In the year 1517, and in the following year news was re- 
ceived of the unsuccessful expeditions of Fernandez de Cérdoba 
and Juan de Grijalva; but at the same time it was learned that 
those regions were extremely rich. Because of this, Cortez de- 
termined to enlist in the armada which was being organized by 
Diego de Velazquez for the purpose of undertaking these con- 
quests. Intimate friends as they were, Cortez won the confi- 
dence of Velazquez, who finally appointed him captain of that 
armada. 


Sooner than Velazquez had expected, and against his will, 


Cortez left Havana on February 18, 1519. After touching sev- 
eral parts of the isiands of Yucatan and Tabasco, on Good Fri- 
day of the same year he landed in what is now known as Vera 
Cruz. Two years later, on the 13th of August, he completed the 
conquest of the Montezuma empire. 


In 1524, driven on by thirst for conquest, he undertook the 
unfortunate expedition to Hibueras, or Honduras. He returned 
to Mexico in 1526, finding everything in a state of turmoil as a 
result of his absence. The following year he was ordered back 
to Spain, but he failed to carry out these orders until the year 
1528. He was shown every sign of affection and gratitude by 
Charles V. A little later he visited the sanctuary of Guadalupe 
in Extremadura. In Extremadura he became acquainted with 
Juana de Ziafiiga, whom he married in 1529. In July, 1530, he 
was back in New Spain, though he did not reach the capital, 
being prevented from doing so by the oidores, judges of the 
Audiencia, who had received a royal decree for the purpose. 


®He made progress in Latin, however. The conquistador Luis de 
C4rdenas tells us that when Cortez did not want certain people to under- 
stand him he used to speak Latin. Zum4érraga wrote long sentences to him 


in this language. 
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Once more, in 1532, he assumed the command of the armada, 
which was setting out to conquer the islands and the lands of 
the South Sea, an expedition which failed also. 

Until 1540 his life was a series of disappointments and con- 
troversies, most of which were the result of the Juicio de Resi- 
dencia, which was begun in 1527, renewed in 1530, and lasted 
without any satisfactory settlement until his death. He returned 
to the court in 1540, and the following year accompanied Charles 
V on the famous Algiers expedition, from which he barely es- 
caped with his life. 

A series of quarrels, rebuffs and contradictions embittered 
the rest of his days which, as he himself tells us, were spent 
going from town to town and from inn to inn, and which came 
to a close in a Christian manner on December 2, 1547, in Cas- 
tilleja de la Cuesta, a town near Seville. For some time his re- 
mains were kept in Santiponce;; later on they were brought back 
to Mexico and buried, not in Coyoacan, as he had requested, but 
in the Hospital Church of Nuestra Sefiora, now called Jesis 
Nazareno. Were it not for the levity of his youth, the relations 
he had had for some time with Dofia Marina, certain actions of 
his in the conquest and his unjustifiable and cruel conduct to- 
ward Cuahutémoc, Cortez might be regarded as a truly famous 
man in the world’s history. 

He understood and lamented his outburst of passion. Al- 
ready an old man and beset by persecutions, we hear him ex- 
claim: “For this I give thanks to God who wishes to punish me 
for all the offenses I have committed against Him. May He be 
pleased to consider it thus for the final reckoning.” If, as we 
believe, God pardoned him, let us also pardon his mistakes in 
consideration of the great service he has rendered us and which 
all Mexicans should acknowledge. This is a noble attitude.’° 

Speaking in general, that is, not including certain details of 
the conquest, (since historians do not discuss rights, but nar- 
rate facts), we have all the documents and data necessary to 
show that Cortez, and a fortiori his men, acted in good faith, at 
least subjectively. 

10 The crime of uxoricide of which Cortez has been accused could not 
be proved at that time nor can it be proved today. Nemo malus nisi pro- 
betur. The fact that witnesses mention certain marks which would indi- 
cate choking or strangling is not sufficient proof. They may have given 


this description from marks they had observed on persons murdered in this 
way or from accounts of such deaths. They themselves were not eye- 


witnesses. 
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Hear what Don Hernando proclaimed in his ordinances of 
1524 and 1525: 


“I exhort and beseech all Spaniards of my company who are going to 
this present war or who in the name of His Majesty go under my command 
to any other wars, that their chief motive and intention be to withdraw 
and wrest all the natives of these parts from the aforesaid idolatries and 
to convert them or, at least, to desire their salvation, and that they be 
brought to the knowledge of God and of His Holy Catholic faith; because 
if this war were carried on with any other intention it would be unjust, 
and whatever might take place in it would be censurable, restitution would 
have to be made, and His Majesty would not be justified in ordering any 
recompense for those who served in it. This I place upon the conscience 
of said Spaniards, and from this moment I protest in the name of His 
Majesty that my principal intention and motive in carrying on this war 
and any future wars is to bring and to convert these natives to the knowl- 
edge of our holy faith.”—-Cortez.11 


Through these fragments and through others of the same 
character which we shall reproduce in part, it is clear that 
Cortez was a man of deep faith and piety. 

“The said marquis,” says Bernal in speaking of Cortez, “car- 
ried a banned on which was a device representing white and blue 
fires, with a red cross in the center. It bore the inscription: 
Amici, sequamur crucem et si nos fidem habemus, vere in hoc 
signo vincemus.'* He did not carry large gold chains, but only a 
little, gold chain, beautifully fashioned, with a small jewel and 
the image of the Blessed Virgin Mary, holding her precious Son 
in her arms. It bore a Latin inscription to Our Lady on one 
side, and on the reverse side there was a picture of Saint John 
the Baptist with another inscription. 

“Cortez prayed several hours every morning and heard Mass with de- 
votion; he had Our Blessed Lady as his special patroness, whom all faithful 
Christians should hold as their intercessor and advocate; and he had like- 
wise great devotion to Saint Peter, Saint James, and Saint John the Bap- 
tist. He was also very charitable to the poor. May God pardon him his 
sins and may he pardon me also and grant me a happy death, which is 
more important than the conquest and victories we have had over the 
Indians.” 


In the Cortez statutes we read the following: “The same is 
to be observed in respect to Our Lady and all the saints, under 


11 Ordenanzas de Cortés. Icazbalceta, Vol. I, 446. 

12 “Friends, let us follow the cross, and if we have faith we shall con- 
quer with this sign.” Relacién de Andrés Tapia sobre la Conquista de 
México. Col. Icazbalceta, 11, p. 554. 
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pain of incurring not only the penalty established by the laws 
of the kingdom against blasphemers, but also of paying fifteen 
gold castellanos, one-third for Our Lady’s sodality that shall be 
organized in this region.”™ 

Cortez ordained, likewise, that “on the farms and in other 
places where the Spaniards made use of the Indians there is to 
be a special place for the image of Our Lady. Every morning 
before the Indians go out to work they are to be taken there 
and instructed in matters of our holy faith and are to be taught 
the Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed and Salve Regina. In this 
way it will be evident that they receive the doctrines of our 
holy faith. Failure to do this will result in a penalty of six gold 
pesos, to be applied as stated above.’’** 

In treating of his companions, those that followed him until 
1521, and considering them in this period alone, no absolute 
statement can be made, as is always true of human beings taken 
collectively. 

A priori, it might be taken for granted that among the great 
numbers that came to Mexico there were many of reproachable 
lives. It is hardly credible that all the seducers, revellers, pro- 
fligates, plotters, and the rest of the vagabonds and knaves could 
have remained in Spain; nor does it seem possible that they were 
converted by enchantment, as it were, merely because the sea 
lay between them and their native homes. This explains many 
incidents of the conquest as related in the political histories. 

There is a very curious book in the Archives of the Indies, 
compiled by order of the royal council, in which, apropos of the 
demands made on the Crown by the first conquistadors and 
colonizers, a succinct account is given of their merits and serv- 
ices, and also data on the lives of these conquistadors before they 
crossed the sea.** 

After studying it one can see that for the most part the con- 
quistadors were men of low type; many of them had fought in 
one faction or another during the Comunero wars of Castile, in 
the Italian wars, or in the conquest of Granada. These came 
from the territory subject to the Crown of Castile; for to this 
kingdom, excluding that of Aragon, was accredited the conquest 


18 Documentos Inéditos (Torres de Mendoza). Orders issued by 
Hernan Cortez for the good treatment and government of the Indians, 
XXVI, 168. 

14 Idem. 

15 Archivo General de Indias en Sevilla, 87-5-1. 
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of America. Most of the conquistadors of Mexico were from 
Andalucia and Extremadura, the leaders being from this latter 
province and from Castile. There were many Basques, especial- 
ly among the sea-faring men, a limited number of Portuguese 
and very few, if any, from Aragon and Catalonia. But, prac- 
tically all of them came over to the Indies imbued with an 
Andalucian, and, to a still greater extent, a Sevillian civilization. 
From that time down to the XVIII century the heart of Amer- 
ica was in Seville, and Seville offered the standard of culture 
and even of ecclesiastical discipline to the secular clergy. 

As their deeds proved, the conquistadors were military ad- 
venturers of unexampled valor and daring. That some of them 
were cruel can not be denied. To their rude mentality the con- 
quest was a sort of continuation of the Moorish war. Standing 
before the Indian temples, which they called mosques, and with 
the blood of the victims and the innocent before their eyes, with 
little difficulty they convinced themselves, as did also their cap- 
tains, that they were engaged in a holy war, although they 
realized and admitted that they themselves were not holy. 

From the study of the above-mentioned book on Merits and 
Services it is also evident that many though poor indeed in 
earthly goods, were honorable men, of good birth and rightly 
married. When, later on, after the din of battle had died away, 
we shall see how, as it were, honor sprang up among them 
anew and how, in contrast to the rabble that came after them, 
they were the best ecomenderos, or land-holders, of the colony 
and the most beloved friends of the Indians. A large number 
of them even took the religious habit. 

“Among the conquistadors,” says Bernal Diaz in one of his 
beautifully constructed paragraphs, “there was a certain Alonzo 
Duran, who was rather old, whose sight was defective and who 
assisted in the sacristy. He became a Mercedarian friar. And 
there was a soldier named Sindos de Portillo, a native of Portillo, 
who had good Indians and was wealthy, but who gave up his 
Indians, sold his possessions, distributed all he had among the 
poor, became a Mercedarian friar and led a holy life. Another 
good soldier called Quintero, a native of Moguer, who had good 
Indians and who was very wealthy, relinquished all for God’s 
sake and became a Franciscan friar and a holy religious. An- 
other soldier, Alonso de Aguilar, who owned the inn which is 
now known as Aguilar Inn, located between Vera Cruz and 
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Puebla, was a very wealthy man and had a good repartimiento. 
He sold everything, distributed the money for the glory of God, 
became a Dominican friar and led an exemplary life. Another 
soldier, a certain Burguillos by name, had good Indians, was 
well-to-do and left all to become a Franciscan. This Burguillos 
left the Order later. Another good soldier, named Escalante, 
who was chivalrous and an excellent rider, became a Franciscan 
friar. Later he left the monastery and returned to his triumphs; 
but after a month had elapsed he took the habit once more and 
became a virtuous religious. Another soldier, Gaspar Diaz, a 
native of Old Castile, wealthy in Indians and successful in busi- 
ness, left everything for God’s sake and went off to the lonely 
pine groves of Huejocingo, where he built a hermitage and lived 
as arecluse. He led such a saintly life, fasted so much and used 
such strict discipline that he became emaciated and weak; and 
he is said to have slept on some straw strewn over the ground. 
When the Bishop, Fray Juan de Zumarraga, learned of this he 
ordered him not to practice such rigorous discipline. The hermit 
Gasper Diaz attained such fame that other hermits came to join 
him, and all of these led good lives. After he had been there 
for four years God saw fit to grant him the crown of glory.” 


This large percentage of religious vocations sheds much 
light on the rest of the conquistadors because we judge the spirit 
of a community by the proportionate number of vocations to a 
more perfect life. In any case, whatever may have been the 
lives and faults of the men accompanying Cortez, they were full 
of the Spanish faith of their day, a faith that was simple, pious 
and deep-rooted. 

There were only two ecclesiastics on the Cortez expedition. 
The first, and the one whose authority bears more weight, was 
Fray Bartolomé de Olmedo of the Order of Mercy, a prudent, 
energetic apostolic man, a good theologian, a preacher and a 
singer. He was not a mere troop chaplain, but a counsellor, 
though in important matters his advice was not always followed 
by Captain Cortez. In religious matters he always spoke with 
authority and, when necessary, protested with all the energy 
that could be expected from one of his character and calling. 
Shortly after having taken possession of Mexico City, Pedro de 
Alvarado set out on his conquest of the South and of the 
Zapotecs; and the good Fray Bartolomé de Olmedo, “who,” ac- 
cording to Bernal, “was a holy friar, toiled among them, 
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preached to them, taught them the articles of faith and baptized 
more than five hundred Indians in those provinces. Indeed, he 
was weary and old and could no longer walk; he was occupied 
in preaching the holy faith to the Indians and used to say Mass 
on an altar which they built and on which they placed a cross 
which they had already worshipped, because they had noticed 
we worshipped it. Then the friar erected an image of Our Lady 
which Garay had brought and had given him when he was dying. 
It was small but very beautiful and the Indians loved it very 
much. The friars told them whom it represented.” 


Olmedo died in Mexico City at the end of October or the be- 
ginning of November, 1524. The lawyer Zuazo communicated 
this knowledge to Cortez in a letter which reached the latter 
when he was on his way to Honduras. The letter stated that the 
good friar Bartolomé had died, that he was a holy man and that 
all Mexico bewailed his loss; that he had been enterred with 
great pomp in Sefior Santiago; that from the time of his death 
until his burial the Indians had not eaten a morsel; that the 
Franciscan Fathers had preached in his honor at the burial and 
had stated that he was a saintly man and that the Emperor was 
greatly indebted to him, but that the Indians were indebted to 
him still more; because, if Olmedo, like Cortez and the other 
old conquistadors, had given vassals to the Emperor, he had 
given the Indians a knowledge of God and won over their souls 
for heaven. The letter stated that he had converted and bap- 
tized more than two thousand five hundred Indians in New Spain 
and that Fray Bartolomé de Olmedo had on more than one oc- 
casion remarked this to the preacher himself. It stated also 
that he was greatly missed because with his authority and holi- 
ness he was wont to put an end to many dissensions and disputes, 
and because he was very good to the poor. 

If it could be proved, the data given us by Veitia about Fray 
Bartolomé de Olmedo’s having written a catechism would be very 
interesting. 

The secular priest Juan Diaz was also one of those who came 
over with Cortez. Don Juan de Zumarraga tells us that Juan 
Diaz was an old and honorable cleric, and that he had appointed 
him to hear the confession of Cristébal de Angulo before the 
latter underwent the torture. In 1649, Bishop Don Juan de 
Palafox learned from Juan Juarez, who had it from hearsay and 
who was very far distant from the scene, that the cleric Juan 
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Diaz had been killed in Quechulac for having destroyed with 
flint knives the idols belonging to the Indians. Nicholas de 
Villanueva, another witness much like the former, heard that 
they had stoned him to death. In 1608 Torquemada learned 
from the Indians that they had made him suffer a violent death, 
not knowing he was a priest. The fact is that the manner in 
which he suffered Christian martyrdom is not certain. His body 
was said to have been preserved in the hermitage of San Esteban 
in Tlaxcala. At the end of the XVI century, in several of the 
Franciscan convents, there were paintings that represented him 
baptizing the principal citizens of Tlaxcala and Texcoco. 

In 1521, another Mass cleric, who had arrived with Narvaez, 
was hanged because he was regarded as one of the conspirators 
against Cortez. In 1524, two Mercedarian friars accompanied 
Zuazo, but only one of them reached Mexico. That was Fray 
Juan de las Varillas, “who was wont to say that he had studied 
his theology in the college of Santa Cruz in Salamanca, his birth 
place, and that he was considered of very noble lineage.” An- 
other cleric came also. This might have been Pedro de Villagran, 
mentioned in the Cabildo records of May 30, 1535, as parish 
priest for Mexico City. Among the first clerics, mention is also 
made of Marcos de Melgarejo, Juan Godinez, Juan Ruiz de 
Guevara, and a certain Martin, who had a bachelor’s degree and 
who said his first Mass in Mexico. Those, however, who can 
rightfully be regarded as pioneers were Fray Bartolomé de 
Olmedo and the licentiate Juan Diaz. Fray Juan de Zumarraga 
mentions, besides Juan Diaz, Francisco Martinez, Luis Méndez 
Tollado and Diego Velazquez among the clerics of the conquest, 
although, as Bishop Palafox imagines, all of these might not 
have come with Cortez. 
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GONZALO DE TAPIA 


UN CONQUISTADOR DE Dios 
1561-1594 


Hubert Howe Bancroft tells us that from 1591 to 1767 north- 
western Mexico writes its history from the records of the Jesuit 
missionaries' Now this opinion was written without knowledge 
of the government archives in Seville, and hence should be modi- 
fied to some extent, but it states the major point of importance 
to the student of our southwestern history. For the missionaries 
not only preserved the best account of the Spanish advance up 
the Pacific slope, but they actually made much of the history of 
that movement. The beginning of that advance is the subject of 
this story. The start in Sinaloa formed the nucleus of a wide 
system that in its maturity brought the colonies of Spain to 
the distant borderlands of Arizona and California. 

The earliest permanent settlements in New Spain were the 
product of conquest. The natives naively enough could not un- 
derstand the mixed imperial motives of colonizing, Christian- 
izing, protecting and exploiting the despoiled peoples, and they 
resisted to death the coming of the white man. Philip II saw the 
inhumanity and the waste in the military policy, and in 1573 
gave orders that henceforth only peaceful weapons might be 
used in expanding the dominions of his majesty.’ 

Such weapons were lying plentiful in the arsenals of his 
country. The religious orders were in their heyday. It is a 
curious commentary on the much-heralded evils of the sixteenth 
century that that same century witnessed a burst of Christian 
zeal such as had not been seen since the days of Gregory the 
Great. Thousands of men and women who lived under vows of 
high resolve yearned to give their fullest efforts for the spiritual 
welfare of those whom they called “the heathen.’ 

This missionary work had early fallen to the good fortune 
of the Franciscans and other orders, and the followers of the 
holy man of Assisi merited well the esteem and trust in which 
they were held.* The day came, however, when the field was too 


large for their numbers, and a combination of Pope, King, Vice- 


1 North Mezican States and Tezas, I, 119. 
2? Cf. Bolton, Spanish Borderlands, C. vi. 


’ Cf. Thurston, No Popery on the point. E : 
«Introduction to Engelhardt’s Missions and Missionaries of California. 
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roy, and local clergy brought the Jesuits to Mexico.’ Their first 
settled habitation was taken over in Mexico City in 1572. For 
eighteen years they put their chief interest into works of educa- 
tion and assistance of the local parishes in cities and semi- 
civilized neighboring pueblos. (The term “civilized” is used in 
a restricted sense, as is proper when one considers the attain- 
ments of the Nahuas before the white man ruled them.) 

The distinctly missionary work of the Jesuits owes much of 
its impetus to Rodrigo del Rio y Loza, the companion of Fran- 
cisco Ibarra and the one who reaped much of his harvest.* This 
dashing hidalgo had settled down after his roamings, in the gov- 
ernorship of Nueva Vizcaya, the seat of which was Zacatecas. 
He ruled over the districts of Zacatecas and Sinaloa, embracing 
the present province of Durango and extending up until they 
were lost in the Northern Mystery. He took a special interest 
in Sinaloa, where he and his illustrious forbears in the list of 
exploring conquistadores had begun or ended most of their ex- 
peditions. His youth gone, his pastures grazing more cattle than 
any ranchero of his time, his reputation made, Rio y Loza gave 
thought to the larger things of life. He would see the province 
of Sinaloa a flourishing civilization and its Indians brought to 
Christianity. From 1585 to 1590 he appealed to the provincial 
of the Jesuits in Mexico, Father Mendoza, to send him some 
missionaries.' A colony of Jesuits had been at Zacatecas for 
some years, and he liked their work. He had spoken to one of 
their number about going far north to New Mexico.* Perhaps 
his appeals to Mendoza asked the two-fold mission—the wise 
petitioner requesting twice what he hopes to receive. 

Now Mendoza was reluctant to send any Jesuits on such an 
enterprise, and so was his successor, Father Pedro Diaz, who 
took office in 1590.° But there was then present in Mexico a 
representative of the Jesuit Father General, Father Avellaneda, 





5 Florencia Historia de la Provincia de la Compajiia de Jesus en Nueva 
Espafia. Also Astrain, Historia de la Compafiia de Jesus en la Assistencia 
de Espafia, IV, 403 sq., and Alegre, Historia de la Compajiia de Jesus in 
Provincia Mezicana, I, passim. The latter is the best work. 

6 Perez de Ribas, Historia de los Triumphos de la Santa Fe in Sinaloa. 
Ribas was a personal friend of Rio y Loza. 

7 Tapia to the Father General, August 2, 1592. 

8 Albieuri, Historia de los Missiones Apostolicos de Compania de Jesus 
in Indos Orientales y Nueva Vizcaya. Manuscript work of 1633 now in the 
Bancroft Library, University of California. . 

® Astrain, IV, 427, et seq. Cuevas, Historia de la Iglesia in Mexico, 
II, 345-352, opposes the view of Astrain with some force. 
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sent as a Visitor to look over the affairs of the new province. 
His authority overruled the reserve of Diaz and he gave the word 
that began the mission of Sinaloa. Accordingly Diaz informed 
Rio y Loza that he might have two Fathers, Martin Perez and 
Gonzalo de Tapia, for whatever work he desired among the sav- 
ages. As superior of the newly constituted domus he named 
Father Tapia. 

Tapia, then, was the founder of the Jesuit missions on the 
Pacific slope of New Spain, and he likewise became their first 
martyr. Only three years did he spend in constructing the basis 
of this edifice, but he did it remarkably well, and he gave his 
life’s blood to make it permanent. As the leading figure in 
the first hundred years of these missions, and one of the best 
known Jesuits in the world of those days, his biography demands 
attention.*® 

He was born in 1561 at Leon in Castile, just over the moun- 
tains from historic Covadonga.'' His parents were of noble 
blood. His brothers all followed the career of arms and died 
young in the service. Gonzalo, sole heir to the name and rev- 
enues of his house, received a thorough classical course at the 
local Jesuit college, and at the age of fifteen forswore his worldly 
possessions for a life as a Jesuit priest. He finished his course 
of studies in the Order in eight years, and then further dispos- 
sessed himelf by leaving his own country and going to Mexico as 
a missionary. After a year of lecturing as substitute for a dis- 
abled professor of philosophy he was ordained priest. His su- 
periors wished him to go on for the doctorate of theology, so 
unusual were his talents and personality.'"* But his pleading re- 
leased him from this duty and he entered on the immediate 
preparation for his mission work. 

At Patzcuaro was a school for Indians and a curriculum for 
Jesuits studying native languages.** Sickness had made a va- 
cancy here, and Tapia was given the place. He intended to learn 
the languages, and in practical contact with the natives to come 
to understand their way of thinking. A year of this effort 


10 Confer the Menologies S.J. of Tanner, Drews, Nadas, Guilhermy, 
Patrignani, etc., for July 10 or July 11. The Anuas from 1595 onward 
record July 11 as the correct date. 

11 Albieuri has the best data on his early life. 

12 Father Ramirez, a schoolmate of Tapia, and others from Leon are 
quoted in Albieuri. Perez de Ribas concurs with them. 

_ %8Letter of Tarascan Indians in Documentos para la Historia de 
Sinaloa,” 45a, in Bancroft Library. 
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merited high commendation from his provincial, who then or- 
dered him into retirement for ten months to make his tertianship 
and prepare for his last solemn vows. This final step in his 
Jesuit course was taken in the spring of 1587. 

Now Tapia was assigned to itinerary mission work among 
the Tarascans and Mexico mountain Indians. His charges were 
those employed in mines or on plantations, and were called 
“peones,” a term meaning laborers and then devoid of its present 
ugly connotation. The Chichimecos of the Zacatecas country 
heard of him and got their governor to have him assigned to 
care for them. He made marked progress with this tribe and 
his reputation had become so great that he was summoned to 
Mexico to represent the conditions of the missions in the pro- 
vincial congregation of the Order in 1588-89. Returning, he 
found that the Franciscan Fathers had taken over the pueblos 
which he had inaugurated for these Chichimecos, so he turned 
to class work in the Jesuit Indian college of Zacatecas.’** He was 
here when he got the message to report to Rio y Loza early in 
1591." 

The interview over, Tapia and Perez rode out alone south- 
westward to Acaponeta, to avoid the Indian war at Topia on the 
ordinary trail to Sinaloa.** Thence they turned and followed 
the coastline through San Miguel, Culiacan and Mocorito to San 
Felipe y Santiago where they fixed their permanent head- 
quarters.'’ San Felipe was the remnant of an old foundation 
of Ibarra that had since been decimated by the natives so badly 
that only five Spaniard backwoodsmen were there in 1591. About 
a month was spent in learning the Sinaloa dialect, and then the 
missioners divided the field and began work. The Indians were 
hostile at first, mindful of earlier meetings with white men, but 
they softened when they recognized the unselfishness of the 
priests’ purposes. Soon chapels were erected, hundreds were 
baptized, and the civilizing influence of Christianity made itself 
felt.** 

Next year two more men joined Perez and Tapia. Tapia 
himself, after reallocating his workers and mapping plans, trav- 


14 Albieuri, 265. 

15 They met at Durango, then called Guadiana. 

16 Tapia to Acquiviva as noted above. 

17 On contemporary geography cf. Purchas, His Pilgrimes, IV. 

18 The Anuas, or Litterae Annuae, from the Mexican provincial to 
Acquaviva, 1591 to 1595, give long accounts of the work. 
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eled back to Mexico to report to his provincial and to the vice- 
roy. The latter agreed to give a stipend to support the mission.’” 
This journey was also a success in the interest it roused in the 
city, regarding the new venture that promised so much for the 
future of Spanish aims. 

Returning in 1593 Tapia reattacked the labor and furthered 
the organization of the mission. At Christmas the four Fathers 
held a reunion of joy and mutual encouragement and promise. 
The work went on with energy and the reward of conversions 
and the beginnings of some semblance of culture. There was 
opposition, as one would expect, especially from the older In- 
dians, who were found generally intractable. One of them, 
Nacabeba of Tovorapa, plotted the death of Tapia; and on July 
11, 1594, at sundown, as he knelt to say his rosary and prepare 
for sleep, he was struck with a sword. Dying he crawled toward 
the church to end his life on the altar, but a native cut off his 
head. His relics are held in veneration and he is listed as a 
martyr in the annals of his day.*° 

Tapia’s death brought the government to establish a presidio 
at San Felipe, and to adopt this protection as a regular thing 
for the future missions.** Tapia organized the first really 
thorough mission work of the Jesuits of New Spain. He wrote 
catechisms and grammars in the native tongues. He outlined the 
method of grouping the savages in pueblos round the central 
church of the district. He got the head of the Jesuit province 
to establish a school for his young converts, thus to perpetuate 
his work and in time to set up a native clergy. But more effec- 
tive than his scheme of administration was his personality, that 
welded his men into a vigorous group and convinced the Indians 
that all that was Spanish was not bloodly and avaricious. He 
was an inspiring example of what he taught them to be. It was 
men like Tapia who roused the Indian to elevate himself, until 
in later times we see direct descendants of these same barbarians 
in the highest positions of church and state in Mexico. 


W. EUGENE SHIELS, S. J. 
San Francisco, California. 


19 Astrain, ib., 432. 
20 Santiago to Diaz, July, 1594. Albieuri, ib. 
21 Letters of Perez, Santiago, Velasco to provincial Father Paez, 1595. 
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In the early half of the last century and later there came 
from Ireland and Germany and from England to a lesser extent, 
immigrants of a sturdy Catholic faith to seek a homestead some- 
where in the state of Illinois. A perusal of the Catholic Direc- 
tories of those years evidences that an effort was made, evident- 
ly by priests and bishops, to secure such immigration and seitle- 
ment within the state of Illinois by the offer of fertile and cheap 
land. Many of these pioneer immigrants, however, drifted, as 
chance might lead them, to some spot in the wilderness where 
they built their one-room cabins to shelter a family. Too many 
of these earliest pioneers passed over the most fertile soils to 
choose at a greater distance the very poorest. While it is true 
that much of the richest soil then was undrained and swampy, 
large areas of richly wooded, higher, selfdrained areas remained 
to become the possession of later immigrants, oft times for a 
mere bit or two bits an acre. The earliest German immigrants, 
arriving by way of New Orleans up the Mississippi river, passed 
over the deep, rich soil of St. Clair County, to establish them- 
selves on the shallow, hard-panned soil of other counties in 
Illinois. 

The pioneer Catholics who settled in the southeastern sec- 
tion of Illinois, in the counties of Johnson, Saline, Hardin, and 
Pope, might then have secured the richest lands of the state as 
cheaply as their own. A comparison of the population, cul- 
tivated farms, villages, towns, and parishes of these counties 
with Monroe, Randolph, Clinton, and the rural districts of St. 
Clair presents an unmistakable answer to the question, why so 
many counties in southern and southeastern Illinois lagged so 
far to the rear in growth of population and the establishment of 
Catholic parishes. , 

The answer is found in the extreme inequality in the fertil- 
ity of the soil. The great areas of thin soils in southeastern 
Illinois failed to attract the early immigrants, and this accounts 
for the paucity of Catholic settlements and parishes in that large 
section of the present diocese of Belleville. 

With the map of Illinois before us, let us follow the mission 
trail from Shawneetown to Cairo, and halt about midway, where 
New Burnside, Stonefort, Vienna, and Oak spot the map in 
Johnson, Pope, and Saline counties, and pause to read the story 
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of Catholic beginnings of eighty years ago, as unfolded to us 
by the oldest son of the first pioneer Catholic family which 
settled along this approximately one hundred-mile mission trail. 

Upon request Thomas McCabe formulated his reminiscences 
in the year 1911. The writer enjoyed the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with this sturdy Catholic pioneer, a gentleman of 
excellent mind and memory, who was born February 9, 1851, 
was a resident of the Mew Burnside mission since February, 
1854, and died here August 2, 1925. 

The footnotes which have been added to this vivid historical 
legacy of Thomas McCabe will serve to verify and amplify cer- 
tain data in these memoirs. 

Grouped settlements of adjoining farmers were unknown in 
pioneer days, and many miles separated the pioneer family, log- 
cabined within a small timbered clearing of a wilderness, from 
its nearest neighbors. On our far flung mission trail, from 
Shawneetown to Cairo, the communal life of a mere hamlet 
seems to have been only at the federal and later state salt reser- 
vations of the hamlet of Equality. Antedating the merchant 
shop and the way-side inn, the Irish and German Pedler Boys 
carried their wares from cabin to cabin, listened to folklore of 
the pioneers, and returned to winter quarters like Ulysses to tell 
the tale of that year’s Odyssey. A number of the Irish Pedler 
Boys went into winter quarters at New Burnside, and during the 
pastorates of Father James Mamer and Peter Goelzhauser the 
writer was fortunate enough to meet these Boys gathered at 
the priest’s log-cabin fire-side, telling the tale of pioneer days. 
The memoirs of Thomas McCabe evidence that these Boys rend- 
ered valuable service in establishing acquaintanceship between 
the pioneer Catholic families and again between these and the 
priest whom they chanced to meet in their wanderings. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS McCABE 


“On the 22nd day of February, 1854, my parents, John and 
Ellen, née Cunningham, my infant self, and my mother’s brother, 
Patrick C., arrived at Reynoldsburg, Johnson County, and be- 
came the first Catholic settlers of Johnson and neighboring 
counties. They erected a one-room cabin about four and one- 
half miles north of Reynoldsburg. Until about 1872 when the 
C.C.C. & St. L. R. R. was built the Catholic mission was known 
as Reynoldsburg P.O., which was located about one and one- 
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half miles from the present New Burnside. My father was born 
in Kings County, Ireland, in 1824, and emigrated to New York 
in 1847, with his oldest sister Mary, where he obtained employ- 
ment at his trade of stone mason, and his sister as a domestic. 
Through his sister he became acquainted with Ellen Cunning- 
ham, a sister of the priests Thomas and Michael Cunningham of 
Elmira, N. Y. She was born in 1819 in County Cavan, Ireland, 
and emigrated in 1847. After three days’ courtship my father 
married her at Pittsfield, Mass., and on February 9, 1851, the 
narrator was born. A short time after, my parents and my 
father’s sister moved to my mother’s brother, Patrick, in Ten- 
nessee, where they remained a short time, and then moved to 
Island No. 10 in the Mississippi River below Cairo, and remained 
there about two years. 

“My mother’s brother Patrick, then visited us and he and 
father went to Illinois in search of a location, and selected a 
place about four miles north of Reynoldsburg P. O., and moved 
there by way of the river landing Metropolis, Ill., and arrived at 
their new home February 22, 1854. They began the erection 
of a one-room log-cabin which was completed for occupation in 
about two months. 

“My paternal grandparents, Mathew McCabe and Catherine, 
née Quinn, with their six sons and three daughters left Kings 
County, Ireland, and by way of Baltimore and Dayton, Ohio, 
landed at Golconda, from which place they were transferred by 
an ox wagon, which had just been unloaded of its burden of 
tobacco to my father’s log cabin. Again grandparents and their 
entire family of nine children, Michael, Mary, John, Ann, James, 
Patrick, Catherine, William, and Joseph, the youngest ten years 
old, were united in the new land of promise. Then my father 
was the only married child of grandparents’ family. 

“Now came the awful drought of 1854. To keep the family 
from starvation the able bodied men had to seek employment in 
the public works. Michael and James, with their sister Ann as 
cook, secured work at the old Illinois Furnace & Iron Works in 
Hardin County. My father obtained employment as a stone 
mason in the building of the abutments of the I. C. R. R. bridge 
across the Big Muddy. With his earnings he bought corn at one 
dollar per bushel near Shawneetown, forty-five miles distant, 
for food for the family and the stock. Half of the corn he had 
to pay to the man who had hauled it with his oxen team. Father 
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built stone chimneys for the farmers, who were able to have it 
done, and turned over his earnings to mother, who hired help 
and managed the farm. Mother was a courageous and energetic 
woman who proved herself, as many pioneer wives, not merely 
a companion but a true helpmate to her husband. To her faith- 
ful perseverance and labors is to be ascribed to a very great 
measure the preservation of the faith among the early pioneers. 
In the absence of a priest she taught the catechism and consoled 
and encouraged those early Catholic settlers. Her family con- 
sisted of five boys and two girls, myself being the oldest. 


“My Aunt Ann, who was serving as cook to my brothers 
Michael and James at the Illinois furnace, became engaged there 
to a Pennsylvania German, a non-Catholic. The marriage took 
place in 1856 at grandfather’s house, a half mile from ours. 
It was then I saw the first priest. Father Thomas McCabe, no 
relative, who rode up on horseback from Cairo, married them at 
grandfather’s cabin and there also celebrated the first Mass and 
administered the sacraments.‘ This marriage was blessed with 
two boys and five girls. Five of these children had each again 
families from five to seven children, who are all living and all 
Catholics. 

“Father Thomas McCabe visited us perhaps three times. Un- 
til 1858 the McCabes were the only Catholic families in the coun- 
ties mentioned. Then came the family of Dennis Dwyer, who 
moved from Ohio to the neighboring town of Vienna; then from 
Ohio Patrick Murphy who settled about five miles from us near 
Stonefort; also the families of Dr. Thos. Murry and Patrick 
Hughes, who settled in Pope County about fifteen miles from us, 
and the family of Arthur O’Keefe, who settled in Pope County, 
about twenty miles from us, and the German family of Steven 
Zimmer, who settled in Pope County near Oak P. O., about five 
miles from O’Keefe’s.* All these families located about 1858- 
1859, and although badly scattered constituted what we were 
happy to consider the parish of Reynoldsburg, midway between 
the other nearest parishes of Shawneetown and Cairo. 


1Cf. MID-AMERICA, XIV, 123, line 14, and correct Father Edward 
Hamann to Father Edward Herrmann. This first pastor of Piopolis, one 
time Franciscan, had joined the ranks of the secular clergy of the diocese 
of Alton. 

2 Stephen Zimmer and his wife, Louigard, emigrated from Baden, Ger- 
many, and settled in Pope County in 1856; Dr. Thomas Murry, Patrick 
Hughes, and the family of Arthur O’Keefe settled there in 1857. 
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“About 1859 Fr. Thomas Walsh of Cairo began ‘to visit us.’ 
He came perhaps three times, and went from house to house 
where families lived too far apart. The children were then 
baptised and we had the opportunity to hear Mass and receive 
the sacraments. The visits of the priests were months and 
sometimes more than a year apart. Then came the Civil War 
with its agitation and we were without the visit of a priest for 
some time. Only for the part which the Catholic Irish Pedler Boys 
played, Catholicity might have died in its infancy.* They would 
tell the Catholics where they had seen a priest, where other 
Catholics lived, and would then in their migrations inform the 
priest of our needs. Through them Catholics became acquainted, 
and associations were formed. 

“My grandfather, Mathew McCabe, died April 1, 1861, and 
the following September my father, my three uncles, Michael, 
James, and David Bayles, also Patrick Hughes and Dr. Murry’s 
son and two other Irishmen, staying at my father’s, joined the 
Union Army. All served three years and returned home. Those 
were trying times. 

“Now the noted Father L. A. Lambert, army chaplain, in 
1863, learning from the Cairo Church records of the Catholics at 
Reynoldsburg, mounted his horse on a Monday morning at 6 
A. M. and started in search of us. Inquiring at Reynoldsburg 
for us he was informed that we lived some four miles north, in 
a double log cabin with two glass windows facing the road, the 
only house so equipped. As mother was out in the road that 
evening, milking the cows, the stranger accosted her, asking 
whether McCabes lived here. I was standing by mother, whose 
joy-illumined countenance I yet see when she said, ‘Yes, father, 
are you not a Catholic priest.’ He had ridden fifty miles that 
day, was fatigued and thirsty. 

“Tired and hungry Father L. A. Lambert dismounted, after 
his fifty-miles horseback ride that day. Mother gave him a 


’Rev. Thomas Walsh was at Cairo from September, 1858, until his 
sudden death in church while about to give Benediction at an evening 
devotion, March 15, 1863. 

4Cf. MID-AMERICA, XIV, 111. John Leonard Aydt, a German Pedler 
Boy, located immigrants from Baden, Germany, at Piopolis. 

5 Rev. Louis A. Lambert, served as assistant to Rev. Thomas Walsh 
at Cairo from April until September, 1859, and then became pastor of 
Shawneetown, and chaplain to General Michael Kelly Lawler. He suc- 
ceeded Father T. Walsh, after his sudden death, as pastor of Cairo, re- 
maining there until 1868 when he left the diocese, and I think entered 
immediately the diocese of Buffalo. 
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drink of water from a long-handled gourd, a fact which he yet 
recalled in reply to my letter of congratulation on the occasion 
of his golden sacredotal jubilee. I was then twelve years old. 
After Father’s horse had been cared for and supper served, I 
was sent to notify grandmother’s folks, then walked five miles 
after dark to notify Murphy’s that there would be Mass Wednes- 
day morning. Murphy immediately saddled his mule and rode 
twelve miles to notify Murry’s and Hughes’; they in turn sent a 
messenger to O’Keefe’s, and they in turn to Zimmer’s, and by 
Tuesday morning all Catholics within a radius of twenty miles 
were notified. All these families hitched up their oxen teams 
Tuesday morning, took along bedding and provisions for their 
families, and by night they arrived at my father’s house. Father 
Lambert heard confessions until 11 o’clock that night. Through 
the country the news had gone that a priest had come, and 
Wednesday morning there were gathered about two hundred 
people. Catholics and Protestants, among them seven preachers. 
Some one was overheard to say, ‘I never saw the priest’s horns, 
he just looks like a smart man.”* He preached a very fine ser- 
mon and referred to the absent ones on the battlefield, and re- 
quested the prayers of all for the safety of the soldiers. He did 
so in such a way that there was many a wet eye among the non- 
Catholics as well as the Catholics. One old lady, who had three 
sons in the army, was so affected that she began to shout, and 
wanted to give her hand to join the Church in the real Methodist 
fashion. It seems to me now that that was the most devout and 
sincere gathering of Catholics I ever saw. The distance traveled 
by the members then present embraced the present church at 
Oak in Pope County, the church at Stonefort in Williamson, the 
church at Vienna in Johnson County, as well as the church at 
New Burnside.’ 

“Father L. A. Lambert was the first priest I ever attempted 
to serve Mass for. I did not know the words, but mother was at 
my side and she repeated the words, and I poured the wine and 
water. After that, when I was working with mother in the field, 
she would teach me how to serve Mass as she knew it, having to 


6 Bigoted traditions about priests had survived to some extent when 
the writer entered on this mission field in 1892. 

7 This church was destroyed a few years ago by fire, and has not been 
rebuilt. It was the gift of the first settler, Stephen Zimmer, and was built 
in 1884 during the attendance of this mission by Rev. Charles Eckert of 
Mound City. 
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hear her brothers Thomas and Michael Cunningham recite their 
Latin lessons in Ireland, and particularly the Mass prayers. From 
Father Lambert’s time in 1863 to Father J. Mammer’s time in 
1893, I acted as server and companion of the priest at church 
and on sick-calls, till I raised sons big enough to take my place, 
the youngest of whom is now serving at the age of fifteen. My 
family consisted of three girls and four boys. When a choir 
was started, my family constituted the choir and furnished the 
altar boy. 

“Now here I may note with reference to Father L. A. Lam- 
bert, that I noticed an account of his golden jubilee in Scotts- 
ville, N. Y. The account recalled childhood memories of him. 
I immediately wrote him a letter, relating incidents of his visits, 
and the names of the pioneers present, and what had become of 
them, and that at present old Mrs. Murry and myself were the 
only pioneers living, that were then present at the Mass when 
the altar stone was laid on top an old fashioned dresser, which 
had to serve as an altar. Now I scarcely expected an answer to 
my letter, but to my surprise and joy I very promptly received 
a long letter even recalling incidents on that occasion I had for- 
gotten. He remember the different individuals and described 
our old drinking gourd, saying he still remembered the odor of 
that water gourd, and how good the water tasted. He sent his 
regards to Mrs. Murry, and said he had received many letters 
and tokens on his Jubilee, but none he appreciated more than 
my letter, coming from me, with memories so vivid, nearly half 
a century old. He sent me his button photo of himself, and after 
a few days a large photo inscribed: “To Thos. F. McCabe from 
L. A. Lambert for old time sake.’ I only remember seeing Father 
Lambert once, but others speak of him being at their house in 
1863. He was at Mr. P. W. Redden’s, Sr., then at Desota. 

“Mr. Redden has been a member of the New Burnside mission 
since July, 1877, when he moved here with a large family of 
boys and girls.* Mr. Redden.is still living at his hotel in New 
Burnside, and entered his ninetieth year last August 12th. He 
came from Ireland in 1847. 

“Now in 1865, I think it was, Father O’Halloran came to see 


8’ Mr. P. T. Redden, became personally known to the writer, when he 
was conducting the hotel at New Burnside. This mellowed, pleasant old 
gentleman, an intelligent and fervent Catholic, and a respected and in- 
fluential citizen, and formed railroad section boss, wielded a quiet power 
of example and word for his faith among men of all creeds. 
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us two or three different times from Cairo, Ill.° Then in 1856, 
I think, Father Grant from Mound City, IIL, attended us;’ also 
Cabe brought to us in a buggy to perform the marriage between 
by uncle, Joseph McCabe and Catherine Connolly, my mother’s 
niece.'' The roads were rough. We had no priest for some time 
and the buggy horse had sore, swollen shoulders. I was forced 
to hitch a two year old mule to the buggy and take him to 
O’Keefe’s, eighteen miles away. We started late, and having no 
moonshine or lantern, we made slow progress. When crossing 
the Saline Creek it was so dark we could not see our mule. He 
had proved a trusty in the buggy service, although the first time 
hitched to one. We let him drink and pulled to the right to 
make the ford crossing, but the mule refused to turn; we were 
going to force him, but I thought something was wrong, and 
climbed out on his back to the rings, and found we had let the 
lines change in the hand wh‘'e he was drinking. Had he made 
one step to the left, as the line was pulling him, it would have 
turned mule and buggy off the ford crossing into some ten feet 
of water, in the dark, and I doubt much that I would be writing 
about this today. Well we arrived at O’Keefe’s after eleven 
o’clock, shouted and called till Mrs. O’Keefe came to the door, 
and taking us for coon-hunters, said Mr. O’Keefe was not at 
home; but when we made her understand who we were, and that 
we had nothing to eat since dinner, and that Father wanted to 
say Mass in the morning, you can bet that she called her husband 
out of bed quickly. Then and there on that old time logfire 
hearth, with skillet and pan, she prepared a meal, as I have 
often said, in the shortest time, which tasted the best I ever 
ate. The priest, my Uncle Patrick and myself just finished sup- 
per before midnight. 

“The next morning after Mass and dinner were over, Mr. 
O’Keefe was to hitch his mare to the buggy and take the priest 


® Rev. P. J. O'Halloran was pastor at Cairo from October, 1869, until 
November, 1873. He was not stationed in 1865 at Mound City or Anna. 
In that year the Catholic Directories register Rev. F. Chmelecek as assis- 
tant to Rev. L. A. Lambert and also Rev. Patrick Brady at Cairo. Fr. 
| Age died as pastor of St. Patrick’s, East St. Louis, Ill., December 

, 1898. 

10 Rev. Richard Grant was pastor at Mound City November, 1873, to 
May, 1874. After that he was assistant to Rev. P. J. O’Halloran at St. 
Patrick’s, East St. Louis, where he died a sudden death in 1890. My 
records do not disclose his presence in Cairo or Mound City in 1866. 


Father Wegener from Shawneetown, whom uncle Patrick Mc- 
11 Rev. S. Weggener was pastor at Shawneetown, 1865-1867. 
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to Zimmer’s, and let me return home. They attempted to put 
the mare into the shafts. Well, I have seen animals scared in 
my time, but I do not remember seeing anything so near 
frightened to death as that mare. I was again obliged to harness 
my faithful mule for the extra eight miles to Zimmer’s. I stayed 
there until after Mass next morning. Zimmer took Father to 
Shawneetown, and I came home about 2 P. M. 

“It seems to me there was a priest from Shawneetown named 
Wiedeman, who came to see us whilst visiting the different rail- 
road camps in 1871."* He was collecting for some church at 
the time. 

“Father Joseph Hellhake, stationed at Anna, Ill., attended our 
mission in 1868."* He would ride through on horse-back, stop- 
ping to say Mass at the different houses where he would gather 
three or more families. Then Father Foekele took his place at 
Anna to attend this mission." 

“T will always remember Easter Sunday in 1870. My uncle, 
Joseph McCabe, was afflicted with the bleeding scurvy, as Dr. 
Murry called it. He had bled so much that his blood would not 
stain a linen cloth. His voice was weakened to a whisper. Mother 
and I were at his house sitting up the rest of the night. There 
was no man there, and it was decided to send for a priest. Uncle 
motioned me to his bed. I had to hold my ear close to his mouth 
to hear what he said, which was, ‘Tom, you go for a priest; I 
place my last dependence on you to bring him quickly.’ I had 
never been to Anna nor knew the roads any distance in that di- 
rection. The distance was said to be forty miles, and I have 
never doubted it from my experience. I left his house at 4 P. M., 
too full of grief to eat anything. I kept my mule steadily urged 
to a fast walk till I was close enough to Anna to hear the train 
whistle, when the thought struck me that the priest might be 
going away on that train. I urged the mule to a trot and gallop, 
for a mile or more, asking every one I met, for the road to the 
priest’s house. When I got in sight of it, I met Father at the 
gate, with a grip in hand ready to take the train to Murphysboro. 
I told him I was on a sick call from Reynoldsburg. He turned 
back when he heard my story, ordered dinner, fed my mule, and 


12 My records fail to locate a priest by the name of Wiedeman. Rev. 
H. Hegeman was pastor at the Dolan settlement near Enfield from 1876 
till 1880. 

18 Rev. H. Hellhake was pastor at Anna in 1872 and 1873. 

14 Rev. F. Foekele was stationed at Anna, 1868-1871. 
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sent me to the livery stable for the best horse and saddle to be 
ready at 1 P.M. When he went to Mount, two men held the 
horse, for it was high-spirited, and ran all of the first fifteen 
miles. My mule was forced to travel in a fast trot, and yet at 
times Father was out of sight. I did not know the road either 
way, and when it got dark, I asked the priest if he did not wish 
to put up for the night. He said: ‘We will ride farther if your 
mule can hold out,’ and so we continued our journey as he knew 
the road. When within seven miles of home, we came to a field 
which had been cleared and fenced up since his last visit. The 
roads had been altered, and we chose the wrong one and got lost 
in the woods. Father said: ‘My boy, I have led you astray, now 
you lead the way.’ 


“It was God who guided the weary travelers. I looked up to 
the sky and chose a direction. We rode through the thick un- 
derbrush a half mile, and to our joy entered upon a road leading 
in the direction we were going. It proved afterwards to be a 
new road some two miles shorter than the road Father used to 
travel. We reached mother’s in time to eat before midnight, and, 
learning of uncle’s improvement, we went to uncle’s next morn- 
ing, when Father administered the sacraments. Then I learned 
that my mother’s brother, James Cunningham, who was teaching 
school some fifteen miles distant near Marion, IIl., was also sick; 
so we continued our journey, and Father administered the sacra- 
ments also toe him in a Protestant’s house, but we could not have 
been treated with greater respect and kindness. We stayed 
there all night, and the next morning rode to where the roads 
parted, Father going to Anna, Ill., and I came home. Contrary 
to expectation Uncle James Cunningham died, whilst Uncle Joe 
McCabe got well and lived till 1875. The next time Father 
Foekele came back he brought me a pocket compass, which I 
carried for ten years. 

“Now in 1868 the first effort was made to build a Catholic 
church. I made collections of eggs, dried fruit, and poultry, etc., 
hauled it to Carbondale, thirty-six miles distant, sold the collec- 
tions and gave each donor credit for the amount of the sales, 
bought lumber and had it hauled to the present cemetery 
grounds, where we erected the hewed log walls, 20x24 feet 
square. For the want of means the church was not completed 
and the lumber rotted. The prospective building of a railroad 
also delayed further efforts on church building, since we were 
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anxious to ascertain where the town would be located. 

“Some years later, October 14, 1870, John McCabe and wife 
made a deed to St. Francis de Sales Congregation of Reynolds- 
burg of the cemetery containing two and one-half acres of land. 
It had answered as the only Catholic cemetery for the present 
parishes of Vienna, Stonefort, Harrisburg, and New Burnside 
where the cemetery is located and I have acted as the only 
cemetery sexton from the beginning. 

“Now in 1870 came the first opportunity the mission children 
had for confirmation. Fathers, mothers, and children drove in 
wagons drawn by mules and some by oxen to Murphysboro forty- 
five miles distant. We surely looked like a band of emigrants or 
traveling gypsies, supplied as we were with feed, provisions, and 
bedding. We lodged in an old factory over night and prepared 
ourselves to receive the sacrament of Confirmation. The Bishop 
praised us for our zealous faith, which seems to me was greater 
in those former days, in spite of difficulties and hardships, than 
it is now with all our conveniences and accommodations. 

In 1871 we were attended by Father Wegbann from Murphys- 
boro who made his mission journey in a buggy.** Fathers Weg- 
mann and Hellhake called to see me at St. Francis Solanus Col- 
lege in Quincy, Ill., where I attended eight months of school in 
1873. In 1873 I think a Father Hoffman at Mound City attended 
us a short time;** then in 1874 Rev. Thos. Masterton was sta- 
tioned at Mound City, Ill.*" He celebrated his first mission Mass 
in my father’s house and there the first marriage ceremony took 
place on February 9, 1875, when he joined my eldest sister Mary 
Ann McCabe and P. G. McEvoy in marriage. He attended the 
mission regularly once a month till 1880, when he was moved 
to Cairo, Ill. He endured many hardships on his trips to sick 
calls and services. 

“Father tried various ways to reach the scattered families, 
celebrating Mass now at one house, then at another, until Mass 
had been celebrated in every house. The home at which Mass 
was celebrated served dinner to the entire congrgation, and often 
times the Mass was celebrated on one side of the board partition 


15 Rev. Theodore Wegmann was pastor at Murphysboro from Septem- 
ber, 1871, till April, 1873. 

16 Rev. Cornelius Hoffman was the organizer and first pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Cairo, the second Catholic parish of Cairo. It was for 
the Germans, who previously were affiliated with St. Patrick’s. 

it Rev. Thomas Masterson, pastor of Mound City from January, 1875, 
until December, 1879, then at St. Patrick’s, Cairo, until July, 1882. 
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of the log cabin, whilst dinner was preparing on the other. This 
custom of serving dinner was continued until it was abused by 
a certain class of non-Catholics, who came merely to get the fine 
meals. After the services the priest and server took dinner with 
the family and the others brought their meals. The dinner was 
spread on the greensward and the congregation resembled a 
happy picnic gathering. 

“The visits of the priests and the sick-calls to the mission 
then meant real hardship and often Father would not collect 
enough to pay his railroad fare. 

“The several attempts to build a church were not successful 
until about 1879. We collected to build at New Burnside, but 
there being more members at Stonefort at the time, the Bishop 
granted permission to build there, and all moneys collected in 
the four counties were applied to the erection of this church and 
all the Catholics of the four counties attended there. 

“About 1882 the next church of the original Reynoldsburg 
mission was built at Oak in Pope County, in the Zimmer settle- 
ment and especially by this family."* 

“In the winter of 1878 I drove Father Maesterson in what 
we called a Yankee jumper, a self constructed sleigh, the seat of 
which was attached to two long hickory poles, which served as 
shaft and runners, to visit P. T. Redden, Sr., railroad section 
foreman, who had donated sixty dollars to the new church. On 
our return over rough roads our jumper was upset and Father 
was thrown against a large rock and painfully injured so that 
he could not rise to his feet. It was dark and I could summon no 
help within a half mile. I finally managed to place him back in 
our jumper, and drove him to my father’s home, where he lay 
crippled two weeks before being able to return te Mound City. 
His cousin Kate Sheridan, who kept house for him, was worried 
and mother invited her to come to visit Father, which she did. 
Now don’t condemn me. I was then twenty-seven and single, 
and immediately fell captive, and in the course of a year I had 
her as my wife, and Father lost his good cousin housekeeper. 


18 This church was destroyed by fire from lightning August 12, 1925. 
Rev. J. B. Henken was the last resident pastor of New Burnside. He was 
transferred in May, 1919, to Dorrisville and jointly Harrisburg, and from 
there this Zimmers Settlement was attended by him once a month on week 
days. He writes, “Some of the old stock died, some of the families moved 
away, the young people invariably married out-siders, the larger part of the 
original population has simply moved to other parishes.” It is stated that 
this mission numbered at its best about twenty families. 
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Another young man who also thought well of her accused me of 
crippling Father to secure his cousin. I have never regretted 
that fortune decreed her mine. She came of a priestly Irish 
stock, having six cousins priests. 

“Father Maesterson was succeeded by Rev. Henry Becker in 
February, 1880, at Mound City.** When the priest came to 
Stonefort he would also go to Zimmer’s before returning. Then 
in 1882 Father C. J. Eckert, successor to Father Becker, attended 
us.*°. During his time we accomplished the often discussed in- 
tention to survey and plat the cemetery and set the price at six 
dollars a lot. T. F. McCabe was appointed cemetery sexton and 
remains so until now. In 1885 Father J. Harkins became pastor 
of Mound City and attended us.** Now the Catholics living in 
the neighborhood of New Burnside, Vienna, Tunnelhill, and San- 
burn began an agitation for a church at New Burnside, as a 
railroad was being built at the time from Marion, IIl., to Pa- 
ducah, Ky., which crossed the Big Four two miles south of New 
Burnside. We expected to obtain considerable assistance from 
the various construction camps. My father donated the building 
site, two acres, and his cash contribution. The site was accepted 
by the priest and Bishop. We decided to build a frame church, 
24x28 feet, without gallery and special sacristies. 

“Father J. Harkins always remained over a day or two on 
the occasion of his monthly visits, and I was selected to drive 
him to the various construction camps. One trip I especially 
recall. It was harvest time and I could not spare any of my 
teams, nor could the other farmers. However, we managed to 
secure a broken down, emaciated Texas pony and a wobbly, 
rattling buggy of colonial design, and harness equally antiquated. 
Father and I became unusually prominent as long as we occupied 
this rig. We escaped no eye and very seldom a greeting, such 
as, ‘Which way, to the bone-yard or the poor-house?’ Father 


19 Rev. Henry Becker, D. D., was stationed at Mound City from Feb- 
ruary until November, 1880. 

20 Rev. Charles Eckert was pastor of Mound City from November, 
1880, until December, 1884, when he assumed the pastorate of Shawnee- 
town, holding it until July, 1892. On his return from Europe in November 
he was assigned to the pastorate of Chester, retaining it until his accidental 
death, November 24, 1925, while returning from his ministrations at the 
state prison. His record is one of great personal sacrifices and of a saintly 
life. 

21 Rev. John Harkins was pastor of Mound City from August, 1886, 
until September, 1889, when he was transferred to East St. Louis to or- 

St. Mary’s parish, of which he remained pastor until his death, 
December 17, 1913. 
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wanted to know whether the people suspected that I was taking 
him to the poor house. I said, ‘Father, I fear you will come to 
the conclusion, that we have not visited one poor house but a 
number of them, when we finish our rounds.’ We finally arrived 
at Mr. Keenan’s camp. He went with us and secured a subscrip- 
tion of one hundred and twenty dollars from the men, which 
was to be collected from their next pay. Then we took dinner 
with the men at the camp table, Father being given the place of 
honor at the head of the table with the contractors and bosses. 
Mr. Keenan came out to see us off, and when he saw our pony 
and rig, he laughed heartily and remarked, ‘Father the very 
looks of your outfit would put charity into a stone.’ We then 
started for Marion over the rough roads made by the building 
of the railroad grade. We had to cross a twenty-foot grade. 
Poor pony! Father and I got out and pushed the buggy, when 
finally after various efforts and rests we reached the top, Father 
and I blowing as hard as the pony. We reached Marion after 
dark, located our friend Dr. Bentley, who lodged and fed us. 
At Marion with the assistance of Dr. Bentley and Tom Dwyer 
of Craborchard we secured eighty dollars cash, and started 
homeward, lightening the pony’s burden by getting out at every 
hill. The pony did its best, then why not praise the ship that 
carries you safely. Father Harkins remarked that during his 
course of studies such experiences had not been part of the in- 
struction, but he thought that young priests ought to be en- 
lightened concerning such missionary labors. With much per- 
servance and labor we finally accumulated eight hundred dollars. 
and awarded the contract for the building of the church to John 
English of Anna. The first Mass was celebrated there July 22, 
1888, at which the choir of Mound City assisted. Thus Johnson 
County received its first church, which was dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist. John McCabe died March 26 of that year, and 
hence did not see the church he so longed for. 

“Father Harkins attended New Burnside and Stonefort every 
month until about 1889, when he was succeeded by Father Wil- 
liam Van Delft, also of Mound City, who continued monthly 
visits, and attended Vienna and Metropolis, in which cities there 
was no church.” 

“About the year 1893 Father James Mamer was assigned as 
first resident pastor of the original Reynoldsburg Mission with 


22 Rev. William Van Delft is present pastor of Prairie du Rocher. 
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residence at New Burnside.” Stonefort, Zimmer’s, Vienna, and 
Metropolis were his charges and his territory included all of 
Johnson, Saline, Pope, and Massac Counties. The present rec- 
tory at that time belonged to my mother who gave its free use 
to the priest but in 1901 at her death, deeded it to my sister 
Mrs. M. McEvoy who in turn deeded it to the parish in the 
year 1906. Father Mamer planted a number of maple trees on 
the grounds about this residence; these trees now are admired 
by every passer-by. 

“In 1895 Rev. John Duffy succeeded him.** He lived at New 
Burnside about a year. Father Duffy built a church at Vienna 
and another at Metropolis.** He then purchased a house next 
to the church at Vienna and took up his residence there. He 
installed new pews, an organ and a bell in the church and started 
a choir. He blessed the bell, St. George, and bestowed on my 
mother the honor of ringing it for the first time. 


“In 1897 Father P. Goelzhauser succeeded him.** He con- 
tinued to live at Vienna until 1902, when he moved back to 
Burnside. From the latter place he could more easily reach his 


23 Rev. James Mamer is at present pastor of a large parish in the 
diocese of St. Paul. He had requested his exeat to return to his native 
diocese. 

24Rev. John Duffy is at present pastor of the Holy Name parish of 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 

25 Judge Mulkey, a distinguished jurist and member of the Supreme 
Court of the state of Illinois, and a convert, was a member of this small 
parish of Metropolis, and was buried from its church. The funeral services 
were conducted by the pastor of this mission, Rev. Francis Pieper. He was 
a priest of outstanding scholarship, a recognized pulpit orator of solid 
deep piety, and withal a gentleman of a cheerful and delightful reserve. 
In stature, proportions, bearing and disposition he carried himself with the 
gracious ease and reassuring gentle approach of the saintly bishop of the 
diocese, John Janssen, whom he followed closely in death; the former dying 
July 2, the latter September 19 of the same year, 1913. From the year 
1906 until his death there, he had been pastor of St. Patrick’s church of 
Ruma, Ill, and chaplain and instructor of the candidates of the Sisters of 
the Precious Blood, whose mother-house is located there; he is to be 
credited with a very marked advance of the standards of this teaching 
sisterhood. Among priests he towered not by his height, which did not 
exceed five and a half feet, but by the benignity of a privileged soul, for- 
tified with native and acquired abilities, and consecrated with a singular 
conscientiousness to priestly ministrations. He was frequently referred 
to by his conferees as a man of apostolic mould. He was summoned at 
high noon of a most beneficent priestly career, at the age of about forty- 
three years. 

2¢ Rev. Peter Goelzhauser died as pastor of Equality, Il., January 27, 
1928. A smile always illumined his face, and a pleasantry was always on 
his tongue. I believe him to be the most successful man in avoiding the 
giving of offence to anyone I have known in my long priestly life, es- 
sentially a perfect gentleman, as Cardinal Newman defines a gentleman. 
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missions, being quite near to the crossing of the Big Four and 
I. C. Railroads. He repaired the old residence, attending to most 
of the work himself. With the assistance of the Irish Pedier 
Boys he built the sacristy and choir-gallery and ceiled the in- 
terior of the church and floored the same; he cleared the ceme- 
tery of timber and undergrowth and built a fence about it. He 
also gave the church at Stonefort the necessary repairs and 
finished the church at Metropolis. To do all this required a great 
sum of money, much of which he himself donated. He did not 
keep house but boarded at Mr. P. Redden’s hotel. Mr. Redden 
was very kind to the priest at all times. 

“During Father Goelzhauser’s and Father Duffy’s times mis- 
sions were conducted that were well attended by non-Catholics 
also, several of whom were converted. After Father Goelzhauser 
had put all the property in a fairly good condition he was trans- 
ferred, April 15, 1907, to East St. Louis and was succeeded by 
Father D. D. Miller, who remained with us till the following 
November. 

“Then came Father A. J. Kuhls, January 1, 1908.*" He at- 
tended all the missions and built a brick church at Harrisburg. 
He made the day of dedication a memorable one. Rt. Rev. J. 
Janssen with the assistance of many priests, dedicated the 
church; the St. Joseph’s Choir of Cairo sang, and the uncle of 
Father Kuhls, the aged and venerable pioneer priest of the west, 
Monsignor Kuhls of Kansas City, preached the sermon. Father 
Kuhls then moved to Harrisburg and was succeeded at New 
Burnside by Father Voll, October 27, 1908, who attended Stone- 
fort, Vienna, and Metropolis. He repaired the Stonefort church 
and built a sacristy to the Vienna church. He remained with 
us until his successor, C. V. Collins came, September 26, 1910, 
from East St. Louis. 

“The five surviving members of the original pioneers are 
Mrs. Kate Cunningham, aged 70; Mr. Patrick McCabe, aged 75; 
Mrs. Dennis Dwyer, aged 85; Mrs. Dr. T. Murry, aged 90; Mr. 
Thos. McCabe, aged 60. There are others who were either babes 
at the time of the arrival of their parents, or were born shortly 
after the arrival of their parents; they are rather to be classed 
as descendants of the pioneers. 

“What a change since the arrival of the first Catholics in 
1854. All southeastern Illinois was without a priest or church 


27 Rev. A. Kuhls is now pastor of Trenton, Ill. 
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then except Cairo and Shawneetown. After fifty-seven years we 
now have twenty churches and fourteen priests, and as many 
members in each parish as we then had in the entire territory. 
Beginning at Cairo, St. Joseph’s and St. Patrick’s, there are 
churches at Mounds, Mound City, Grand Chain, Metropolis, 
Vienna, New Burnside, Delwood, Stonefort, Harrisburg, Eldor- 
ado, Equality, Ridgeway, Doherty, Carmi, Enfield, Rose Clare 
and Shawneetown. 

“Let us thank God, his priests and people for this spread of 
Catholicity in the vast southeastern mission of Illinois and let 
us not ignore the aid given by the Irish Pedler Boys.” 

What is the status of this pioneer group of missions today? 
The little frame mission church built and donated by the pioneer 
Stephen Zimmer, at Oak in Pope County, has since been de- 
stroyed by fire and has not been rebulit, and again we must 
register Pope County without a Catholic church structure. As 
far as has been ascertained only two Catholic families remain 
in this original Zimmer settlement. A resident pastor is no 
longer located in these missions, and New Burnside, Stonefort, 
Vienna, and Metropolis have since been attended from Equality. 

Reverting to our introduction to this contribution, the eco- 
nomic problem of the standstill or the waning of these missions 
is answered. The soil lacks the productivity to promote and 
increase prosperous farming communities. On this trail are 
today located the phenominally developed cities, Eldorado and 
Harrisburg, in which are located struggling Catholic parishes. 
The rich coal fields, opened in that section some years last, laid 
the economic basis for this mushroom prosperity. King Coal 
also waved the magic wand over other large areas of thin soils 
in the south-central section of Illinois, built new cities and 
established new parishes, but held them subject and dependent 
on his out-put. The status of these parishes fluctuates with the 
ebb and tide of the coal industry. These parishes lack the per- 
manent backing of a substantial farming community. 


FREDERIC BEUCKMAN 
Belleville, Illinois 





VARIA 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF FATHER MARQUETTE 


The city of Laon, which in ancient times was the capital of 
Picardy in France, has a special interest for all Americans of the 
Middle West because of the associations it has with the life of 
Father Marquette. In this little city he was born and here most 
of his youth was spent. No one who has followed the account 
of his meanderings as recorded by this seventeenth century 
“saint of the wilderness,” devoted to the task of bringing the 
message of the “Prince of Peace” to the benighted savages, can 
but be conscious of the tremendous spiritual force that moved 
a man to suffer such severe hardships to enlighten a race less 
capable of understanding than a tyro of the civilized world. The 
enterprise demanded total self-effacement and an outstanding 
idealism to withstand privations such as have been endured by 
missionaries since the dawn of the Christian era. Physical suf- 
fering meant nothing to Father Marquette bent on his great 
mission, and death in its quest was but a realization of a hope 
that he would die in pursuit of its fulfillment. To do reverence 
to his memory two students of mid-west history made Laon one 
of their principal objectives during a trip abroad in 1930. 


The average tourist generally follows the beaten path as laid 
out by the travel agencies in order to cover the greatest number 
of points of interest commensurate with the time at his disposal. 
Rarely does an itinerary such as this take one into France to 
any great distance from Paris. But by automobile travel with a 
privately owned car Laon can be reached by the expenditure of 
a little additional mileage and time when one is touring through 
the World war battlefields along the Marne and Aisne rivers. If 
one visits England first, as we did, and enters France by cross- 
ing the English Channel from Dover to Calais, the auto route 
passes through Amiens and Compiegne to Soissons. From here, 
by taking a road forming the west side of a triangle, at the apex 
of which is Laon, and the base of which connects Soissons with 
Rheims, one can reach the home town of Father Marquette with- 
out much loss of time and with no inconvenience. The eighty- 
seven miles of beautiful country intervening have the added 
charm that little used thoroughfares reveal to those who enjoy 
back country scenes. 
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An intensive study of the places visited by Father Marquette 
during his ministry in North America created a great desire 
within us to visit Laon. We were made very happy by finding 
the original portion of the city little changed by the flight of 
centuries. The charm of this very old city, rich in tradition, is 
much enhanced by its location on a hill almost six hundred feet 
in height, that arises from a fertile plain. Above all other struc- 
tures of the city is the cathedral, which dominates the eastern 
extremity of the elevation. Here and there in the plain below 
are newer additions to the city. Fortunately for lovers of his- 
toric atmosphere the old city has not been disturbed by modern 
innovations. The approach is up a zigzag rural road, over which 
ox cart transportation of produce going to market lends a seven- 
teenth century aspect to the landscape, such as must have de- 
lighted Father Marquette in his youth. The peasants we meet 
have not been influenced by modern notions of dress, but are 
still wearing the same style of blouses, heavy shoes,and beret 
that have served their ancestors for generations. 


The top of the steep slope is crowned by partly ruined ram- 
parts and from the promenade along the line of ramparts there 
is an extensive view northward to beyond St. Quentin, west- 
ward to the Forest of St. Gobian and southward over the wooded 
hills of Laonnais and Soissons. 


Within the city itself, as one passes through narrow streets 
without sidewalks, the thought comes to mind that perhaps this 
contracted existence may have had something to do with the 
creation of a desire in the youthful Marquette to seek open 
spaces as a place for his ministry rather than labor in the nar- 
row confines of the city. The very narrow Rue Chatelaine, seem- 
ingly the principal business street, leads to the church of Notre 
Dame built during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and still 
called the “Cathedral,” one of the most intereSting of the 
churches in Northern France. It is in a better state of preserva- 
tion than the more famous one in Rheims. The facade is a 
masterpiece of pure Gothic, flanked by two graceful towers, 
which originally were surmounted by spires. The interior of 
the church inspires profound reverence. The transepts are di- 
vided into nave and aisles, which like those of the nave itself, 
are separated by substantial cylindrical columns, from the cap- 
itals of which, each sculptured differently, slender columns arise 
to the vaulting. The aisles are furnished with lofty galleries 
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beneath the triforium. The chapels at the sides were added 
in the century following its erection. At the end of each 
transept is an ancient chapel of two stories. The stained glass 
in the rose-windows enhance the beauty of the sanctuary and a 
carved wooden pulpit made in 1681, brings one back to a period 
when infinite care and pride in their work was exhibited by 
craftsmen. In common with all the large churches throughout 
France and Italy there are no pews within the edifice, which 
adds greatly to its beauty and dignity; however, during mass a 
“prie-dieu” is brought forth for each worshiper. 

We were greatly impressed when the caretaker who acted 
as our guide made us understand that Father Marquette had 
celebrated mass in this church. It was also in this very House 
of God the impressionable youth Marquette received his inspira- 
tion that later urged him to prepare at Nancy for the task that 
has made his name pre-eminent in the annals of mid-western 
history. 

Throughout this city of his birth one looks in vain for a 
memorial to the gifted son of Laon, who is so liberally remem- 
bered in the country of his adoption and death; but there is a 
recent encouraging report that a movement by mid-westerners 
is underway to locate the building in which he was born and 
fulfill this duty. 

The writers of this message advise all who make a trip 
abroad to pass through Laon, for they too by such a visit can 
experience like emotions as made the sojourn memorable to us, 
who repaired to this city of Father Marquette’s nativity to do 
him homage as Chicago’s first resident, two hundred and fifty- 
five years after his stay in the wilderness where now is situated 
our marvelous city. 

ROBERT KNIGHT, C. E. 

Chicago, IIl. Lucius H. ZEuCcH, M. D. 


A JESUIT SCHOOL IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
NEW YORK 


The earliest recorded instance of the presence of Catholics 
in colonial New York dates from the period of Dutch rule. In 
1626 Portuguese soldiers were residing at Fort Orange, and in 
1643 Saint Isaac Jogues, on his journey through the province, 
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met a transient Irishman and a Portuguese woman.' It is also 
likely that there were some Catholics from the Netherlands 
living at Albany in 1667, since Father Hennepin, the Franciscan 
missionary, was invited to visit them.’ In an affidavit made in 
London in 1675, the Rev. Peter Smith, a Catholic priest, declared 
that he had been in New York in 1665.° Father Smith probably 
returned again to New York, for a baptism, apparently per- 
formed by him, is noted in 1685.‘ It is not improbable that 
transient teachers, traders, and others of the Catholic faith, 
came to the colony during the course of the century, but the 
lack of adequate records makes it virtually impossible to offer 
any trustworthy account of the existence of Catholics in colonial 
New York during the greater part of the seventeenth century. 

The incident of greatest significance for the history of Catho- 
lic activity in New York during that century is that connected 
with the establishment, during the administration of Governor 
Dongan, of a Jesuit school in New York. Curiously enough, it 
is an incident that has generally been neglected or superficially 
treated by those who have written about the history of toleration 
in the colonies. Sylvester Cobb, in his Rise of Religious Liberty 
in America, states that three Jesuits are said to have been in 
the colony during Governor Dongan’s administration, and that 
one of them is thought to have been a teacher in the Latin school 
opened by the governor.’ In presenting the fact merely as a 
matter of belief, Cobb was probably only following what older 
authors had written on the matter.* But documentary evidence 
attests, not only to the presence of three Jesuits in New York 
during those years, but likewise reveals their identity, along 
with the fact that the “Latin school” was in very truth a Jesuit 
school. 

In the Roman Catalogue of the Society of Jesus it is recorded 
that Father Thomas Harvey, S. J., was in New York from 1683 
until 1690, and again in 1696. Father Henry Harrison, S. J., also 


1 John G, Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
I, 86; J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New York, I, 169. 

2 Shea, op. cit., I, 88. 

8’ Shea, op. cit., I, 88. (Letter of Edward Antill to James Alexander, 
18, April, 1752.) 

+E. B. O'Callaghan and B. Fernow (ed.), Documents Relating to the 
oe History of the State of New York, Albany, 1861-1865, ITI, 610, 747; 

, 398. 
5P. 335. 
6 William Smith, History of New York, I, 90. 
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labored in the colony during 1686 and 1687." Father Warner, 
the provincial of the English province of the Jesuits, writing, on 
February 26, 1683, to the General of the Society, said: “Father 
Thomas Harvey, the missioner, passed to New York by consent 
of the governor of the colony. In that colony is a respectable 
city, fit for the foundation of a college, if facilities are given, to 
which college those who are now scattered throughout Maryland 
may betake themselves and make excursions from thence into 
Maryland. The Duke of York, the lord of that colony, greatly 
encourages the undertaking of a new mission. He did not con- 
sent to Father Thomas Harvey’s sailing until he had advised 
with the provincial, the consultors and other grave fathers.” 


It appears that Father Harvey sailed for New York in the 
party of Governor Dongan. Fathers Harrison and Gage, who 
followed later, were accompanied hy two lay brothers. Of Father 
Harrison we are told that though of English parents, he was 
born in the Netherlands, and was probably selected for the New 
York mission on account of his familiarity with the Dutch.° 


Much of our knowledge of these early Jesuits and of their 
school comes to us from Jacob Leisler, a German merchant 
settled in New York and identified with the partly anti-Catholic 
movement known as the Revolt of Leisler (1689). It is probable 
that the school was well received, and we are told that it was 
patronized by prominent residents of the city, including the town 
clerk, Mr. West, Judge Palmer, Mr. Graham, a member of the 
Council, and cthers.’® Shea states that the school was apparent- 
ly located on the King’s Farm, which was afterwards leased by 
Governor Fletcher to Trinity Church."' The same opinion is ex- 
pressed by Hughes."* Finally, we are told, even the bell of the 
Dutch Reformed Church was rung at eight o’clock each morning 
to call the children to class.** 


7E. B. O'Callaghan (ed.), The Documentary History of the State of 
New York, Albany, 1850, III, 73. 

8’ Henry Foley, S.J., Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus, VII, 343. 

® Foley, ibid., VII, 335, 342; Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, I, 90, 91; Thomas Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus 
in North America, Documents, I, No. 6, 43. 

10 Hughes, ibid., Text, II, 147; Doc. Hist. N. Y., Il, 22. 

11 Op. cit., I, 91; Col. Docs. N. Y., IV, 490. 

12 Op. cit., Text, II, 147. 

13 Hugh Hastings (ed.), Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New 
York, Albany, 1901, I, 247. 
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The success of such an enterprise, and even its very existence, 
at such a stage in the history of the colony naturally depended 
to a very large degree upon the friendly attitude and patronage 
of the royal authorities. With the displacement of Dongan in 
1688, such broad toleration of Catholics was at an end. At the 
time of Leisler’s usurpation Father Harrison left the colony and 
went to Europe. After undergoing many risks at sea he was 
taken captive by Dutch pirates and robbed, but eventually found 
his way to France.** Father Harvey took refuge for a while in 
the home of Mr. Pinhorne, a councillor, a fact which Bellomont 
later charged against Pinhorne.*® Father Harvey later went to 
Maryland, where he seems to have become known as Father 
Smyth, of Talbot County, on the eastern shore. In 1690 he was 
back again in New York, under the name of Thomas Barton, and 
remained there for several years until expelled by Governor 
Fletcher.** 

There are many facts which we would like to learn about 
this seventeenth century school—its curriculum, the academic 
standing of its students, its discipline, its treatment of the mat- 
ter of religious instruction—but the ravages of time and the 
carelessness of men have obliterated whatever records may have 


been kept in a school operating under such unusual conditions. 
THOMAS F. O’ConnoR, A. M. 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


14 Hughes, Documents, I, No. 8L2. 
15 Col. Docs. N. Y., IV, 398. 
16 Hughes, Text, I, 149-150; Documents, I, No. 8L2. 





DOCUMENTS 
THE FIRST CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN NEBRASKA 


The text of the following letters of the Reverend Jeremiah F. 
Trecy is reproduced from typed copies found in the papers of 
the late Msgr. Michael Shine of Plattsmouth, Nebraska. These 
papers, containing a vast amount of data on the pioneer Catholic 
history of Nebraska, are now in the archives of the Lincoln 
diocese. Father Trecy’s letters bring out the interesting cir- 
cumstance that the pioneer diocesan priests of the West, while 
not formally assigned to the duties of Indian missionaries, were 
often called upon to deal with the redmen as well as with the 
whites. 

Father Jeremiah F. Trecy was born about 1823 in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, educated at Emmitsburg, Maryland, and or- 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop Loras of Dubuque. During 
the period July-August, 1851, he was attached to St. Raphael’s 
Cathedral, Dubuque, and later served various parishes in the 
diocese as Garryowen, Jones County, Cascade, and Independence. 
He appears to have organized and conducted a colony of his Iowa 
parishioners to St. John’s, now Jackson, Dakota County, Ne- 
braska, the earliest parish to be established in the state. Father 
Trecy died March 4, 1889, in the Alexian Brothers Hospital in 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 

For permission to publish this correspondence the editor is 
indebted to the courtesy of the Lincoln diocesan authorities. He 
has also to thank Sister Mary Bernadette Riefert, O.S. U., of 
the Ursuline Convent of Divine Providence, Falls City, Neb., for 
having brought the letters to his attention and furnished him 
with the above biographical data about Father Trecy. 





Rev. Jeremiah F. Trecy to Bishop O’Gorman, Vicar-Apostolic 
of Nebraska, August 4, 1859. 


Rt. Rev. and Dear Bishop: 

In reply to your request, I haste to give an accurate account 
of the Missions that have grown up from my first coming to the 
Territory, to the present time (now over four years). 
lst.—The oldest Mission in the Territory is St. Johns. It was 

commenced on the 24th. June, 1855, with a congregation of 11 

souls; the number today is over 1500 souls. 
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2nd.—Mission in point of time is Omaha City. In July of the 
year above mentioned I visited this place. Father Emmonds 
had visited this place a day or two before. I left it to him 
during his stay at C.[ouncil] B.[luffs]. The number of 
Catholics here then was about one hundred—the present 
number of Catholics is better known to your Lordship than 
to me. 

3rd.—August of this same year I visited a village of Canadian 
French, Half-Bloods and Indians on the Big Sioux now in 
Dahkotah Territory; had present during the Holy Sacrifice 
over 300 Indian Warriors—After Mass I administered the 
Sacrament of Baptism to 20 Half-Bloods, 10 Indian women 
and 6 young warriors. (This village goes, or is known, by 
the name of White Bull’s Village.) 

4th.—In September I visited Smutty Bear’s Camp, or village, also 
in Dahkotah Territory. Baptized 32, can’t now say how 
many of them were adults. 

5th.—In same month visited the Camp or Village of Strike the 
Ree. (The word Ree was given this Chief and his band on 
account of a deadly wound he received from an Indian of 
the Ree tribe.) Baptized 12 Half-bloods. Here my life for 
the first time was threatened by three young warriors, one 
of whom wished to marry one of the Half-bloods I had just 
baptized, and being filled with a superstitious idea that by 
Baptism she became a white woman and that she would not 
be let marry him. Immediately after the ceremony had been 
completed these three young warriors started mounted on the 
way I was to go. After they had left, the Half-blood who I 
had with me, to show me the road came to me [and] related 
the case; to which after a moment’s reflection I replied—Go 
tell them, they have arrows. I have none; I came not for 
war, but that I love a Great Father and that they have no 
Father and I wish them to be children of my and their Great 
Father which cant be by so wicked an act. My guide went 


1Strike the Ree (Pa-Ha-Ne-A-Pa-Pe), head chief of the Yankton 
Sioux, had his village near the site of Yankton, S. Dak. He was born 
August 29, 1804, and the next day was wrapped in an American flag by 
Captain Lewis of the Lewis and Clark expedition. He was baptized in 
1866 by Father DeSmet, S. J., who calls him “Pananniapapi” or “man who 
strikes the Ree” (Chittenden and Richardson, De Smet, 4:1526). He died 
July 29, 1888, aged eighty-four, his funeral sermon being preached by the 
Reverend John P. Williamson, a Protestant minister. (Marginal note by 
Msgr. Michael Shine on typed copy of the present letter.) 
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immediately to one of the Chiefs whose daughter I had bap- 
tized, he was a Half-blood. 

In a few moments I saw the Chief at the door of his wigwam 
and [sic] in a suppliant tone exclaimed Yeho? Yeho? Yeho? 
At the conclusion a number of young men assembled around 
him; his actions were violent, he pointed towards me and to 
the sun. Immediately six of these young men ran, got their 
ponies and started as I supposed after the others— 


In about an hour after I started with my guide, went on very 
well for two or more miles, when he hallowed out at the top 
of his voice “Stop,” all at once he jumped out of my carriage, 
desired me to turn back, I declined, he left me. I was then 
at the edge of a large body of timber, along which I should 
skirt for 3 miles. In about a mile after my guide left me, 
I met the three first referred to. The moment they hove in 
sight, I stopped my team, commenced unhitching, as it were 
determined to run on there. They came up in full run, two 
of them with the usual salutations of a friend “How, How,” 
the two shook hands but the third did not speak. Thus we 
parted. 

6th.—Mission. The same month I visited the Ponca Indians, 
Baptized only seven my first visit, they were Half-bloods. I 
was more pleased with the general bearing of these than any 
of the other Indians I visited. I hope soon to see a permanent 
Mission established amongst them. 

7th.—Mission—Fort Randall, a U. S. Military Post. I visited 
this place a first time October 2nd. 1856, found in all, here, 
over 600 Catholics mostly Irish. Married two couple; bap- 
tized 9 children; heard over 500; had to Holy Communion 
about 400. 

8th.—From here at the request of some Traders, I visited White 
Earth River Station or Trading Post. Baptized 8 Half-blood 
white, and 3 Half-blood negroes. 


9th.—Mission—In November of this year I for the first time de- 
termined to perform a Mission in Covington and Sioux City. 
Baptized several children. This Station has been attended 
regularly since. 

10th.—On the 15th. of this same month I visited Galena on 
Ayoway Creek. There are about 30 Catholic families there. 
There are several other Missions that should be seen to. 
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varying from 50 to 100 miles from this place, namely Fon- 
tenelle, Pasyfic, Santalena [St. Helena], St. James, North 
Bend, etc. The Missions south of the 42d. Paralell, Fr. 
C (Cannon, O.S. B.] can better give than I. 


The following is the general character of the country and cli- 
mater on the various Missions. 


Mission—1—Climate healthy, soil of a sanded clay, very fertile, 
partially level, partly broken and partly undulating, well 
watered, well timbered, an abundance of lime and standstone 
rock, gypsum, iron and coal (of an inferior quality) are 
found in large bodies. 


No. 2—Of its wood and mineral sources I cannot say much, in 
every other regard I believe it corresponds with no. 1. 


No. 3—As No. 1, in every respect. 15 miles from here. 


No. 4—Climate healthy, soil of a dark sandy loam, very light to 
the eye, the face of the country looks well, undulating, but 
filled with gravel knolls and large rocks called bowlders, tim- 
ber very sparse, water also. This Mission from St. Johns is 
about 100 miles. 

No. 5—Will compare with No. 1, being more undulating, less 
broken, but less favored with timber, water and back coun- 
try. This place is expected to be the Capital of the new 
Territory of Dahkotah; about 80 miles from here. 


No. 6—Of the country in the vicinity of this Mission, I feel 
rather unfavorably impressed, being low and swampy. From 
St. Johns it is about 170 miles. 

No. 7—Is in a valley, surrounded by immense sand-hills, extend- 
ing for miles on every side; without timber, water or stone; 
saw a small strip of the Missouri Bottom of about from one 
mile to a mile and a half wide. The only thing those hills 
seem able to produce is the prairie dog, which seem to be in 
abundance. So barren is the country that I never as yet 
although I have been 10 or 12 times to the Post, [have] seen 
a single living quadruped save a wolf, and of fowls, none. 
This Post from here is by river about 300 miles and about 
180 by land. 

No. 8—This locality will favorably compare with the 4th. in 
every respect, save it is well watered and well timbered. Dis- 
tant 470 miles. 
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No. 9—As the Ist. save its minerals and water. 


No. 10—Still more rich than the first, but more distant from the 
river. From St. John’s 20 miles. 
Yours in Ct. obediently 
J. F. Trecy 
St. Johns, Aug. 4th, 1859 
or Feast of Saint Dominick. 


Catholic School for the Ponca Indians 
Dept. of the Interior 
Office of Indian Affairs 
January 27, 1860 
Rev. J. F. Tracy, 
Balt. Md. 
Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of the Prop- 
ositions submitted by you to the Department on the 24th. in- 
stant, to establish a Catholic Mission among the Ponca Indians 
under the 4th. clause of the Treaty made with them on the 12th. 
of March 1858, and would reply that before taking any action in 


the premises it is desirable that the Agent of the tribe should be 
conferred with, who is expected to arrive in this city within the 
course of a very short time. 


Very respectfully, 
Your Obt. Servt. 
A. B. Greenwood 
Commissioner. 


St. Patricks, 
Washington, (D. C.) 
Feb. 1st. 1860. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop: 

Inclosed please find the Ponca Treaty, in the 2nd. article of 
which, you will see the provisions made for schools etc. Under 
the 4th. Clause of this Art. I have made a proposition in sub- 
stance as follows: To take the children as half-boarders, con- 
ditioned that the Department erect or authorize us to so do the 
necessary buildings for school and Teachers houses. Aliso to 
furnish us with the necessary implements for the instruction in 
the manual labor department of said schools. The proposition 
is under consideration at present with the Secretary of the Int. 
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I have not been able to reach the War Dept. as yet. Every thing 
is confusion here. If there be a Sodom or Gomorra it[s] then 
the Great Capital of the Nation or Confederacy Yesterday they 
came within one of electing a Rep. Speaker. I think for certain 
they will today. I was to Baltimore to see the Archbishop last 
week, I was much pleased with the interview I had with his 
Grace,—I will write in a few days again. I stop with Rev. 
Father O’Toole. 
Your Obedient Servant in Christ, 
J. F. Trecy 


N.B.—Snow fell last night full 4 inches. 
Today very cold.” 


St. Patricks 
Washington (D. C.) 
Feb. 12th, 1860. 
Rt. Rev. Dear Bishop: 

This. morning I received your favor written at the Im. 
Conc[e]pt[ion]. St. Louis on the 8th inst. 

In reply I can but say our position with the Govt. for the In- 
dians is now or never. To fulfill any contract with certainty 
is not ours: nor do I suppose that He, who give[s] those wander- 
ing creatures Grace to demand to know His Divine Truths will 
fail to afford means equal to the emergency that they may comie 
to a knowledge of Him. Grant, we cannot get Sisters of Bro- 
thers at present, neither at all, even so have we not the same 
means Protestants have: or with the like material can we not 
do as much as they: whose end is but here below. Had we Sis- 
ters and Brothers we are not prepared for them nor will we for 
6, 9 or 12 months to come. Houses for Schools Dwellings etc. 
are to be erected. This being the state of the case it is not my 
intention to make any contract with the Govt. we cannot fulfill 
did we never get a Brother or Sister. But surely surely the 
burning zeal of the good Sisters of [the] Ever Blessed Mother 
Immaculate longs as I feel satisfied their Father does for a par- 
ticipation in bringing to a knowledge of Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
those who never heard those sacred and holy Names. By yes- 
terdays Mail I sent you very important Documents, received 
from the War Dept. with reference to Ft. Randall. I directed 


2 This and the following letter appear to have been written to Bishop 
Loras of Dubuque, to whose diocese Father Trecy belonged. 
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them in care of the ArchBishop of St. Louis. My regards to the 
good Sisters, hoping they will pray for me and the Miss. with 
the poor Indians. 

Assure Father Donohoe of fond remembrance of him and as- 
sure further although I have not often written to him he is none 
the less fondly remembered by me.* 

Hoping your health is on the improve believe me 

Truly and sincerely yours 
in Christ. 
J. F. Trecy 


On the back of this letter was the following: 
T. Lynch, Glassnevin, Dubuque Co. 


8’ Father Donohoe (Donaghoe) of Dubuque, founder of the Sisters of 
Charity of the Blessed Virgin. 





NEWS AND COMMENTS 

Father Marquette and his two voyageurs, Pierre Porteret and 
Jacques Le Castor, enjoy the distinction of having been the first 
group of white men known to have resided on the site of Chicago. 
This circumstance fixes their name indelibly on the very first page 
of the city’s history, and ensures them permanence of fame as 
long as the great center of population remains on the map. The 
prestige of Marquette in particular gathers in volume as the 
years roll on. Abundant evidence of this is to be found in the 
remarkable study, “Marquette Memorials,” which appeared in 
the April, 1931, issue of MID-AMERICA. One instance in this con- 
nection may be noted. According to resolutions adopted by the 
Chicago City Council in 1924, “the fourth day of December“ 
has been set aside as “Marquette Day” to commemorate the 
first day (December 4, 1674) of the great missionary’s period 
of residence on Chicago soil. In 1931, Marquette Day, Chi- 
cago’s Official tribute to the missionary, was celebrated with 
appropriate ceremonies at the Michigan Avenue Link Bridge. 
Students of Loyola University, Mundelein, Rosary, and St. Xavier 
Colleges participated. President Robert M. Kelley of Loyola 
University sketched the career of the missionary-explorer; M. 
Edward Meier, vice-consul of the French Republic, delivered an 
address; and Mayor Cermak read the official Marquette Day 
Proclamation of the City Council. The ceremony concluded with 
the placing of a wreath at the foot of the Marquette pylon of 
the Michigan Avenue Bridge by Teresa Dougherty, “Miss Chi- 
cago.” Then followed exercises at the Damen Avenue Marquette 
monument where a paper was read by L. Hubbard Shattuck, di- 
rector of the Chicago Historical Society. 





We reproduce the following item from The Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, September, 1931, p. 108: 

The dedication of the heroic statue entitled “The Spirit of the North- 
west” on the Court-house grounds of Green Bay, occurred June 10 [1931] 
and was a noteworthy occasion, the consummation of the plans of several 
years. The artist, Sidney Bedore, is a descendant of the early French 
inhabitants of Green Bay and designed his statue to represent the romantic 
period of Wisconsin’s early days. Three great figures, an Indian, Claude 
Allouez, a missionary, and Nicolas Perrot, a trader, symbolize the primitive, 
the religious, and the industrial spirit of the Northwest during the first 
century of our history. Governor La Follette was present and spoke on 
the lessons of courage which we could learn from the early explorers. 
Dr. Schafer and Bishop Rhode also gave appropriate addresses. 
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The choice of Father Allouez to represent the missionary 
spirit of the Old Northwest was happily made. No other of his 
contemporaries in the historic preaching of the Gospel to the 
redmen of the upper Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes re- 
gion in the seventeenth century rises to a more commanding 
height. His appointment, 1665, by Bishop Laval as Vicar- 
General in the West marks the first organization of the Church 
in that part of the United States. His missions, which included 
among others, La Pointe on Lake Superior, St. Francis Xavier’s 
on Green Bay, St. Mark’s on or near the Fox River, and probably 
St. Joseph’s on the site of Niles, Michigan, are evidence of his 
organizing ability and the unceasing energy with which he plied 
his apostolic tasks in the West over a period of twenty-four 
years. A glamor similar to the one that overhangs the brilliant 
apostolic career of St. Francis Xavier attaches to his name. 
Thousands of the aborigines were drawn by him into the Church. 
Historical geography, too, owes him a debt of gratitude. His 
mention of the Mississippi in the Relation of 1665 was the first 
to find its way into print and in the preliminary investigations 
and studies that paved the way for the Jolliet-Marquette ex- 
pedition of 1673 he took an active and leading part. 





The great figure of Robert Cavalier De La Salle continues to 
grip the popular imagination. Parkman drew the first large 
scale picture of him for the English reading public. Attempts 
have lately been made to fix the lineaments of the famous ex- 
plorer in historical fiction or biography. Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
The Power and the Glory is a fanciful reconstruction of the past 
with La Salle as the chief actor on the stage. Recently a suc- 
cession of La Salle biographies has come on the market, among 
others, those by Lockridge, 1930; Jacks, 1930; and Gaither, 1931. 
The latest attempt to portray the exployer’s career is by the 
eminent authority on Mississippi Valley history of the French 
period, the Baron Marc De Villiers du Terrage, L’Expedition De 
La Salle, 1684-1687. De Villiers’s book, which appeared in the 
fall of 1931 in Paris, is concerned only with the closing episode 
of the explorer’s life, his expedition to the Gulf of Mexico. Re- 
cent books on La Salle tend to glorify him at the expense of his 
enemies, real or so-called. De Villiers’s book, which is based on 
documentary research in the French Archives, utilizing, among 
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other sources, a hitherto unpublished journal of the expedition 
in question, attempts to seize and present the objective truth 
of things amid the welter of jarring interests and personalities 
in which De La Salle was involved. Beaujeu, in particular, who 
has generally served as little more than a foil to La Salle’s 
greatness in previous portrayals of the latter, appears in a more 
favorable light than has heretofore been his lot. 





The Kansas Knights of Columbus have recently erected at 
Council Grove, Kansas, a memorial to Padre Padilla, proto- 
martyr of the United States. It would be intensely gratifying 
to be able to identify with precision the spot or even general 
locality where this glorious trailblazer of the Faith laid down 
his life. With no documents available other than the con- 
temporary accounts of the Coronado expedition, all of which 
have been published in Winship’s monograph, it seems unlikely 
that the problem will ever be definitely solved. These documents 
have been subjected in recent years to thoroughgoing and ex- 
haustive criticism and as happens so often in the critical exam- 
ination of historical sources have led to the most diverse results. 
Quivira, the celebrated region which Coronado explored and in 
or close to which Padre Padilla met his end, has been placed by 
Winship and Hodge in central Kansas; by Bandelier along the 
Kansas-Nebraska line; by the late Monsignor Shine well within 
the limits of Nebraska; by Houck in eastern Missouri; and by 
the most recent student of the problem, Mr. David Donaghoe, of 
Fort Worth, Texas, in the Texas Pan-handle. The determina- 
tion, however, of the actual site of Padilla’s martyrdom is not 
a matter of grave importance. Wherever it may have been, the 
memory of the zealous follower of St. Francis is secure in the 
memory of posterity, and his heroic passing remains one of the 
great glories of pioneer Catholicism in the United States. 





M. Edmond Buron’s recent scholarly edition of Pierre D’Ail- 
ly’s Ymago Mundi (reviewed in MID-AMERICA, October, 1931) is 
a work to challenge attention in critical and academic circles. 
M. Buron’s work, says Mr. George E. Nunn, the well known 
authority on Columbus, in the Canadian Historical Review, Sep- 
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tember, 1931, p. 307, “is so well done that it is to be hoped that 
it will be possible for him to clarify further the history of 
Columbus by similiarly treating the copies” of other ancient 
authors which Columbus had in his hands. M. Buron, a Cana- 
dian scholar now attached to the Paris office of the Dominion 
Archives at Ottawa, has been active for many years in docu- 
mentary researches bearing on Canadian history of the pre- 
British period. As a collateral line of research he was also en- 
gaged for years on this critical edition of the Ymago Mundi, the 
chief source drawn upon by Columbus for his cosmographical 
and geographical conceptions. Buron as against Vignaud and 
his school represents the sympathetic attitude towards Colum- 
bus, with its tendency to bring into sharp relief the scientific and 
other attainments of the great discoverer. MID-AMERICA repeats 
the wish expressed by Mr. Nunn that M. Buron will continue his 
scholarly investigations in the field of Columbian sources. Prob- 
ably not until this field has been thoroughly worked will the true 
lineaments of the illustrious discoverer be available for accurate 
portrayal by historians and biographers. 





In the diary of William J. Onahan (Mip-AMmenrica, October, 
1931, p. 70) occurs a contemporary reference to the interesting 
circumstance that Stephen A. Douglas was received into the 
Catholic Church on his deathbed. Mr. Onahan a few months 
before his death in 1919 put on record additional data which 
supplement the meagre entry in the diary (Illinois Catholic His- 
torical Review, I, p. 177): 

“Bishop O’Regan was succeeded by Bishop Duggan, whom I have rea- 
son to remember gratefully as my boyhood friend. I became on occasions 
a sort of a lay secretary and did a great deal of writing for him. I re- 
member sitting up in the Palace one night writing out the address the 
Bishop delivered at the grave of Senator Stephen A. Douglas. Of course 
the address I wrote was for the Bishop’s notes or copy. It was scarcely 
known at the time or since that the Senator was received into the Church 
and baptized. Mrs. Douglas was a Catholic, and when in the city a regular 
attendant at old St. Mary’s, where I often saw her. She induced the Bishop 
to come to the Tremont House in the Senator’s last hours, and so it was 
he bad the grace of dying a Catholic. As this fact has been questioned, 
I may say I have the most unequivocal testimony of the truth of what I 
assert. The physician who was in attendance, Dr. Hay, afterwards for a 
long time my own physician, and a Sister of the Good Shepherd, who at 
the time was in the Tremont House and not then a religious, both cor- 
roborate my assertion. I stood near Bishop Duggan when he delivered 
the address when Douglas was laid in his last resting place. The Douglas 
monument now surmounts the grave.” 
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Interest in this incident has lately been revived in view of 
the fact that Mr. Milton, editor of the Chattanooga Times, and 
author of a notable Andrew Johnson biography, is now engaged 
on what promises to be the most satisfactory account of the 
“Little Giant” yet written. A comparison of the accounts of 
the Douglas funeral appearing respectively in the Chicago Times 
and Chicago Tribune for June 8, 1861, reveals some highly inter- 
esting discrepancies. According to the Times, a Douglas organ, 
there was an impressive religious service conducted by Bishop 
Duggan and his clergy, while according to the Tribune, hostile 
to Douglas, there was no religious service at all, the Bishop and 
his clergy appearing in only “half-canonical attire,” and the 
Bishop speaking at the grave as a friend only, and not as a 
minister of religion, as Douglas had died outside the pale of the 
Catholic Church. The historian of today collating all the exist- 
ing evidence on the point will scarcely evade the conclusion that 
Douglas was really buried according to the Catholic rite, which 
would not have been the case had he not died a member of the 
Catholic Church. 





The National Catholic Welfare Council News Service sent out 
from Tucson, Arizona, in July, 1931, the following story, which 
through the courtesy of the Service is here reproduced: 


When Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, Jesuit missionary and pioneer, 
set out, at the dawn of the seventeenth century to prove that there was 
an overland route from Sonora to California, well-wishing, but perhaps 
skeptical friends declared that they would have to build a monument to 
his memory if his expedition proved successful. That promise, apparently. 
never was fulfilled, but today, more than 200 years later, a group of men 
and women headed by a non-Catholic of this city are laboring patiently to 
see it realized. 

The men and women who seek to honor Father Kino are the members 
of the Kino Memorial Committee. The genesis and growth of their work 
has just been explained in an interview granted the N. C. W. C. News Serv- 
ice by Dr. Frank C. Lockwood, dean of the Liberal Arts College of the 
University of Arizona and chairman of the committee. 

Dean Lockwood paid tribute to Professor Herbert R. Bolton of the 
University of California, author of Kino’s Historical Memoirs of Pimeria 
Alta, for having disclosed “in firm clear outline one of the great characters 
of American history” and for revealing him in “his truly monumental 
character.” 

“Father Kino,” Dean Lockwood continued, “now stands before us in 
solid reality as a religious genius, a saintly missionary, a mighty spiritual 
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captain—the most potent individual and most worthy in the civilization of 
the Southwest. It was he who first explored and mapped Northern Sonora 
and Southern Arizona; he first brought domestic animals into Arizona; he 
founded San Xavier Mission, and he was the first to discover that California 
could be reached by land from Sonora. He was contemporaneous with 
La Salle and Marquette and his achievements are no less distinguished 
than the deeds of these fellow Jesuits.” [La Salle had been a Jesuit for 
some years, but withdrew from the Order.] 

In describing how he first came to recognize the greatness of Father 
Kino and in recounting the efforts put forth in Arizona to honor his name, 
Dean Lockwood said: 

“Six years ago I made my first trip into Sonora. As we traveled 
southward toward Magdalena past the old Spanish missions of San Xavier, 
Tumacuri and San Ignacio, their beauty and antiquity were for the first 
time impressed upon my mind. However, even then, the name of Father 
Eusebio Francisco Kino was strange to my ear, and I was almost blind 
to the fact that the heroic man who bore that name had planted a chain 
of about 25 missions in what is now Northern Sonora and Southern Arizona 
more than two centuries ago. 


“It was not until the winter of 1928 when it was my good fortune 
to travel for nine days in company of Professor Bolton over the desert 
trails that Father Kino had made almost two and a half centuries before, 
that I fully awoke to the fact that Father Kino was not only the first to 
plant Christian civilization in the Southwest, but that the chain of missions 
founded by him, both in beautiy and antiquity is still of surpassing interest. 

“It occurred to me that winter visitors in the Southwest would find 
much pleasure and instruction in a three-day tour through this region. I 
wrote to Governor George W. Hunt and to Governor Fauto Topete of 
Sonora, suggesting that, if the crossing of the border were made easy and 
certain stretches of road improved, hundreds of tourists each year would 
visit the chain of missions. I proposed too, that a program of co-operation 
be undertaken between the executives of Sonora and Arizona and the 
officers of the Chamber of Commerce in the cities that would be visited. 


“Both Governor Hunt and Governor Topete at once took steps to carry 
out the plan. Governor Hunt became sponsor of an exploration tour, the 
purpose of which was to determine what missions might be included in 
the circuit and what were the conditions of the roads. The two Governors 
met at Nogales, Sonora, and accompanied by residents of both Arizona 
and Sonora, visited the principal missions. The following places were 
decided upon as constituting an ideal three-day tour: San Xavier, 
Tamacuri, Imuris, San Ignacio, Magdalena, Tubutama, Oquitoa, Pitiquito, 
and Caborca. 

“By the autumn of 1928 the grandeur and energy of Kino’s personality 
and the significance of his pioneer achievements in Pimeria Alta had so 
fired my imagination that I made this suggestion in a lecture delivered 
in the auditorium of the University of Arizona: ‘On May 28, 1700, Em- 
manuel Gonzales commenting on Kino’s belief that California could be 
entered by land, wrote: “If you accomplish this, we must erect a rich and 
famous statue.” I have longed to find some trace of any likeness of him. 
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What would be a finer tribute to this greatest of all Arizona pioneers than 
the erection even at this late date of an idealized statue of him at San 
Xavier, which he founded, or in Tucson.’ 

“There was a prompt response. A committee was quickly brought 
together. It is known as the Kino Memorial Committee. For three years 
now this Committee has been functioning, gathering funds, informing the 
public of Kino’s remarkable character and great service, encouraging tours 
of the mission chain and establishing an annual commemorative service in 
his honor on March 15, the date of his death.” 

Today, Dean Lockwood said, about $5,000 of the $10,000 needed for 
the memorial has been raised. Protestant students on the campus of the 
University of Arizona contributed $300 to the fund in the last few weeks. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


La Salle. By L. V. Jacks. Scribner’s, New York, 1931, pp. 282, 
$3.00. 


The general reader will enjoy this new book by Dr. Jacks. 
The greatness and tragedy of La Salle’s career are presented in 
an impressive manner. The reader will feel that he too has 
strained at the oars, has tugged at the ropes, has peered across 
the misty waters in a vain attempt to sight the lost Griffin, has 
gazed with horror upon the charred bodies of the helpless Ilinoi, 
and has wandered through trackless forests trying to find the 
elusive Mississippi. The author at times describes scenes in 
prose of poetic beauty. Over a framework of minimum facts he 
has constructed an ornate, colorful, and connected account. 

The historian who reads this volume will be disappointed and 
perhaps annoyed. Although the author has used some first class 
books such as Margry, Shea, and Gravier, he has overlooked 
many writers who have made contributions, such as Bolton, 
Winsor, and Cox. The numberless descriptions of weather, loca- 
tions, and thoughts are not only of dubious authenticity, but 
they become monotonous. It is easier to distribute halos and 
halters than to weigh character in the scales of justice. The 
author, apparently conscious of this fact, has placed halos upon 
La Salle, Frontenac, and DeTonty and halters upon LaBarre, 
Beaujeu, and Duhaut. 

The book contains a map showing La Salle’s forts, a brief 
bibliography, an appendix, and an index. 

EpGAR B. WESLEY, PH. D. 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


On the King’s Highway. A History of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross of St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, by Sister M. Eleanore. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


“Whatever be the faults of young America,” says Sister 
Eleanore, “she has a large measure of gratitude.” Young Amer- 
ica implies the large portion of the population who are members 
of the Catholic Church, and we may say most emphatically that 
the Catholic people of this country are grateful for the ines- 
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timable benefits they have received from the self-sacrificing and 
self-effacing Sisters of the Church. In earlier days nearly all 
the secular education the mass of the Catholic people received 
was obtained in the parish schools conducted by the Sisters. It 
has often been said that the school building is as important as 
the church. If that be so then the work of the Sisters may be 
placed along side the work of the clergy, and the Sisters are 
entitled to equal praise for preserving the spirit and the knowl- 
edge of Christ in this country. 

A short time ago we reviewed a history of the Sisters of 
Mercy. The present book is a history of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. Both books were written by members of their respective 
Communities. We hope these two books will be an incentive to 
other religious communities of women to write histories of their 
organizations. And we can assure the interested public that, if 
the other works measure up to these two books, they will well 
repay careful reading, and, undoubtedly, will suggest the thought 
that, if the country had more women as culturly and technically 
educated, and as capable of managing large organizations as are 
these Sisters, perhaps some of the governmental difficulties that 
are embarrassing us today might be avoided. 

The Community of the Sisters of the Holy Cross was founded 
by the Reverend Basil Moreau in 1839. He had clearly in mind 
the mission of the Community. They were to labor in a special 
field of the Church, and were to be distinguished by their labor 
and even by their habit. He had decided what that habit should 
be. “Masculine and feminine tastes naturally clashed,” says 
Sister Eleanore, but with rather an unusual result. The Found- 
er’s taste was respected to the extent at least, that “a sort of 
consolidated-interests habit was finally achieved.” Although 
the Congregation had been complete before that time the per- 
fected Constitution of the Sisters of the Holy Cross was not 
promulgated until 1859. The governmental form of the Society 
was adopted from the centralized system of St. Ignatius. The 
dominant motive was faith in Christ Crucified and in His guid- 
ance in the field of foreign missions. 

In July, 1843, the Sisters of the Holy Cross arrived in New 
York City. Among those who accompanied them was the Rev- 
erend Francois Cointet. Shortly after his arrival he wrote Father 
Moreau a letter that is a real historical document. It contains a 
narrative of the voyage that is reminiscent of a more famous 
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voyage across the Mediterranean from Caesarea to Puteoli. Like 
St. Paul Father Cointet and his companions were missionaries to 
a new land of which they had heard much. But unlike the evan- 
gelical author of the Book of Acts Father Cointet gives a de- 
scription of the new world city in the middle of the nineteenth 
century most interesting to those living in the twentieth. 

After a short rest in New York the Sisters started westward 
by way of the Great Lakes to Indiana. Father Sorin had already 
begun the foundations of the great educational and missionary 
institution that was to rise on the quiet shores of St. Mary’s 
Lake. In a small room of “a dilapidated building in which their 
trunks and boxes served as furniture and their umbrellas as first 
aid to the roof in wet weather” the first Sisters of the Holy 
Cross in the United States lived. From there they soon moved 
to a more commodious convent over the old log chapel that had 
been erected many years before, and immediately began the work 
that has made them well known throughout the United States. 
They had difficulties, but they overcame them, and we may be- 
lieve that their prayers were many times granted when, says 
Sister Eleanore, “they talked both French and English to the 
statue of Our Lady.” 


The great school of the Sisters of the Holy Cross at Notre 
Dame is so well known that it would be superfluous to describe 
it or to praise the work done there. What may not be super- 
fluous is to direct attention to the astonishing growth of the 
Congregation. In nearly every state of the Union is a convent 
and school conducted by the Holy Cross Sisters. “It would be 
contrary to the spirit of Holy Cross,” says Sister Eleanore, “to 
confine itself within the limits of one country, for our Father 
Founder dreamed of a world-wide conquest of souls for Christ 
by his sons and daughters.” At a very early date in the history 
of the Congregation priests and Brothers were sent to India. 
Soon after Sisters went there, and established communities in 
Calcutta, and, after many pathetic vicissitudes, in Bengal. Some 
of those who went to the far east were from the Convent of St. 
Mary at Notre Dame. 

Although in comparison with the great Orders of the Church 
the Congregation of the Sisters of the Holy Cross is of such late 
date as the middle of the nineteenth century, yet so much has 
been accomplished that it seems indeed to be very old. It is in 
reality very old. It began when the Cross was raised on Calvary 
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and it has grown because it has within it the sacrificing and en- 
nobling and divine Spirit of Christ on the Cross. 

Sister Eleanore has produced a charming book. It is one of 
those books that make the reader forget he is reading a book 
and believe he is hearing the story of a great and successful 
enterprise told by one who has taken a great part in the enter- 
prise. This story of the Sisters of Notre Dame should be in all 
libraries. It may well be a source of inspiration to those who 
are trying to do the best that men and women can do on “The 
King’s Highway.” 

ENEAS B. Goopwin, S. T. B., J. D. 

Loyola University 

Chicago 


Religious Liberty in Transition. A Study of the Removal of 
Constitutional Limitations on Religious Liberty as part of 
the Social Progress in the Transition Period. By Rev. Joseph 
Francis Thorning, S.J., Ph.D. Benziger Brothers, New 
York, 1931, pp. 252, $2.50. 


It is only within comparatively recent years that the investi- 
gation of the rise of religious liberty in America has been under- 
taken in anything approaching a scientific manner. We have 
long prided ourselves on our liberality in respect to freedom of 
conscience, but few have undertaken to examine, in the light of 
the most rigid canons of scientific history, the successive pro- 
cesses by which this freedom has been attained. Of late how- 
ever, a few scholars have been turning their attention to this 
important feature of American culture. Thom’s, The Struggle 
for Religious Freedom in Virginia; the Baptists, Maria Louise 
Greene’s, The Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut, 
and Meyer’s, Church and State in Massachusetts: From 1740- 
1833, to mention but a few, are examples of the newer and more 
objective study of the subject. 

Father Thorning’s work is more ambitious in intent than the 
majority of the previous studies. He essays to cover in this and 
subsequent volumes a field coextensive in geographical extent 
with that treated by Sylvester H. Cobb in his study, The Rise of 
Religious Liberty in America. Unlike Cobb, however, Father 
Thorning is not concerned with the history of religious toleration 
in the colonies, but rather with the transition from intolerance 
of varying degrees to tolerance and equality for all creeds which 
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characterized the half century following the American Revolu- 
tion. 

In this, the first volume of his projected series, Father Thorn- 
ing restricts his study to the New England states. New England 
was a geographical area possessing, with a few local units ex- 
cepted, a religious consciousness singularly homogeneous. In 
adopting such a plan of treatment the author has been enabled 
to demonstrate a continuity of attitude and policy throughout a 
comparatively significant section of the original states of the 
union. Several factors conspired to bring about this transition 
to a state of tolerance, and to these factors—political, social and 
intellectual—the author has accorded due consideration. The 
outstanding battles for toleration were waged in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, and it is to these two states that the major 
portion of the volume is devoted. 


The plan of treatment followed by the author leaves little to 
be desired, either in the mechanical factors of bibliographical 
material or in judicious interpretation of a most bewildering 
type of documentary material. Only one who has himself ex- 
perienced by personal research the complicated nature of early 


American legislation on the matter of religious toleration, can 
appreciate the success achieved by Father Thorning in his in- 
vestigation. 

The question of inclusion and exclusion is one that is never 
absent from the mind of a worker in such a field, and Father 
Thorning has undoubtedly given careful consideration to his 
general outline of treatment. Yet to the reviewer it appears 
that a greater balance might have been secured to the present 
volume if the author had seen fit to include a separate treatment 
of the State of Vermont. After all, Vermont became a state in 
1791, and the battle for toleration was waged in that state as 
well as in the neighboring states of the New England group. 
Yet the author restricts his treatment of the Green Mountain 
State for the most part to a footnote. However, despite this lack 
of what some might wish to see accorded fuller treatment, Father 
Thorning has produced an outstanding work, and one for which 
students of history and social institutions have long been wait- 
ing. They will eagerly await the remaining volumes of the series. 


THOMAS F. O’ConNoR, A. M. 
Saint Louis University 
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The Oblates’ Hundred and One Years. By Grace H. Sherwood. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1931, pp. xiii-+-288, $2.50. 


Mrs. Sherwood in the three hundred pages of this book makes 
a substantial contribution to American Church history, to the 
history of the American Negro, and specifically, to the history of 
the Oblate Sisters of Providence. Genuine source material is 
defitly used, being woven into a readable account, satisfying 
both the historical sense and human interest. Twenty years ago 
Katherine Hughes in her “Father Lacombe” anticipated some of 
the best features of the Strachey-school of biography. Mrs. 
Sherwood uses a similar method to that of Miss Hughes but with 
a difference. Miss Hughes remained completely in the back- 
groun, letting her Father Lacombe tell his story. Mrs. Sherwood 
like a refined hostess cannot be overlooked though she never ob- 
trudes herself nor strives to impress us with her sayings and 
doings. 

The Oblates are fortunate, indeed, in having so sympathetic 
and understanding a historian. It may be doubted whether a 
member of the Community could have treated more feelingly or 
adequately the chronicle of events that make up the century of 
their progress. The Oblates of Providence are our first religious 
Community of Negro women. In view of historical facts it may 
well occasion surprise in many minds today that such an estab- 
lishment should have been launched as early as 1829. If it re- 
quired rare courage thirty years before the Civil War to envisage 
a religious congregation for the education of Negro children, 
what must have been the courage of those who ventured to con- 
ceive a religious congregation of Negro women for such a pur- 
pose? Stout of heart they were indeed, Father Joubert, of the 
Sulpicians, who helped organize and who directed the incipient 
Community for fourteen years, and the four pioneer Sisters. 
Father Joubert’s diary supplied superb data, detailed and often 
poignant, which the author turned to splendid account. 


There is sunshine and shadow in abundance. Difficult be- 
ginnings, fair progress followed by reverses, the dark prospect 
of total extinction, again raised hopes, better days and renewed 
progress, a miniature of the Church’s history, in fact. Perhaps 
no other religious Community has had a harder fate than the 
Oblates during the four years following the death of their 
founder, 1843 to 1847. No annual retreat, Mass in their chapel 
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very rarely, no director; an almost total deprivation, in fact, of 
regular external spiritual helps marked this dark period. Yet 
they never flinched. Quietly they went about their work and 
prayer hoping for better days, patiently bearing their cross even 
as their kinsfolk in bondage bore the yoke of slavery. Happily 
the Redemptorists came to the rescue and proved the staunchest 
friend of the Oblates for a period of fourteen years (1847-1860). 
Father Anwander was almost a second founder. The Jesuits, 
especially Father Peter Miller, directed the Oblates from 1860 
to 1878, and were followed by the Josephite Fathers in the latter 
years. Father Leeson, first as a Josephite Father and later as 
a secular priest, directed the Community until his death in 1911. 
Directors of the Oblates in subsequent years were appointed 
from the ranks of the diocesan clergy. 

The ramifications of the educational work of the Oblates are 
interestingly traced in the various foundations, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Leavensworth, Cuba, etc. Since 1926 
the care of orphans has been discontinued, except at one or other 
house, leaving the Sisters free to devote their attention entirely 
to strictly educational work. Adequate preparation of the Sis- 
ters for teaching is receiving considerable attention in spite of 
the handicaps which even these devoted women have to suffer 
on account of race prejudice. Novices with advanced educational 
standing are joining the Community. Like all our sisterhoods, 
the Oblates are in need of far more subjects than they receive 
to carry on the noble work of Catholic education. 

A regrettable error has slipped into the account of the St. 
Louis Mission. The night school for colored children—if school 
it really was—opened in 1856 was under the direction of the 
Sisters of Mercy, who had but just arrived in St. Louis. The 
Notre Dame Sisters, to whom the author assigns the role, did 
not arrive in St. Louis until a later date. 

The general format of the book, the illustrations, an adequate 
index, together with the low price, all show that author and 
publisher have collaborated in a worthwhile addition to our 
growing library of Catholic Americana. 


St. Louis University HENRY H. REGNET, S. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Lives of the Saints. Originally Compiled by Alban Butler, 
Now Edited, Revised and Copiously Supplemented by Herbert 
Thurston and Norah Leeson. Vol. III, March. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, 1931. 


The reviewer has a vivid remembrance of Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints. The impressions take me back to the time when I 
was an acolyte, and the parish missions were in full action. I 
may have forgotten the sermons, but I still recall the display of 
mission goods. I can see the holy pictures, the boxes of beads, 
the assortment of prayer-books, and finally the sets of the Lives 
of the Saints. 

Equally well do I recall the display at the close of the mis- 
sions. The supply of beads and prayer-books was all but ex- 
hausted, the packages of holy pictures were considerably dimin- 
ished, but the stately row of Butler’s Lives of the Saints re- 
mained undisturbed. 

Now, I often wondered why people did not buy the Lives of 
the Saints. As a boy I reveled in juvenile stories of adventure 
and I am sure that I would have made myself familiar with some 
of the lives of the saints, had the books been handy. Take the 
volume before me. I would have read the life of Saint Joseph, 
for that was the name of our parish church. I am equally sure 
that I would have been interested in St. Patrick. Even when a 
boy I had heard much of the great St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
would gladly have made myself better acquainted with the de- 
tails of his life. There is much deep theology connected with 
the feast of the Annunciation, but with some encouragement I 
no doubt would have opened the pages at the feast on or near 
the 25th of March. 

Later when I went to high school and college I would have 
turned to the life of St. Benedict who did so much to build up 
the Christian civilization of Europe, and St. John Capistran who 
was so instrumental in saving it against the onslaughts of the 
Turks. I would have been interested in the lives of St. John 
Joseph, St. John of God, St. Frances of Rome, St. Gregory the 
Great, The Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, and others—many others. 


The new edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints has many im- 
provements over the old one. The name of Father Thurston will 
give assurance that every life is edited with scholarship. Not all 
the fables and fiction have been eliminated; but one knows in the 
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new edition what is fable and what is fact, at least as far as 
erudition can separate the two. 

Father Thurston in the preface reminds his readers that 
March is not “prolific in great feasts,” and yet to one who is in- 
terested in serious reading, there is matter for many a pleasant 
and instructive hour. 

Not only have many of the accounts of the saints been en- 
larged, but new names have been added to the calendar. We of 
America cannot as yet claim many saints, but the long account 
of “The Martyrs of North America” is not only of special inter- 
est to us, but connects our own country with every nation of 
Europe in winning the aureoia of sainthood. 

We sincerely hope that this attractive and scholarly edition 
of the Lives of the Saints will in future not only adorn the mis- 
sion tables, but will diminish in number of copies as the missions 
draw to a close. 

HENRY S. SPALDING, S$. J. 

St. John’s College 

Toledo, Ohio 


The Catholic Church on the Northern Indiana Frontier, 1789- 
1844. By Rev. William McNamara, C.S.C. The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., 1931, pp. vii-+-85. 


In preparing this dissertation, the author, a native of Chi- 
cago and an alumnus of Notre Dame University, has made good 
use of manuscripts preserved in the Archives of Notre Dame 
University and of the Community of the Holy Cross, as well as 
of printed sources. 

The work deals quite as much with the Indians who formerly 
occupied the territory as with the early white settlers. The mis- 
sions of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries are not 
covered in this dissertation; but even the earliest priests who fol- 
lowed toward the close of the latter century had mixed congre- 
gations composed of both Indinas and whites. The outstanding 
figures among these early clergy were: Stephen Badin, pioneer 
and the first Catholic priest to be ordained within the limits of 
the United States; Simon Bruté, who became the first Bishop 
of the new diocese of Vincennes, a jurisdiction that covered all 
of the state of Indiana and about one-third of Illinois in their 
present boundaries; Fathers Louis Deseille and Benjamin Petit; 
and Bishop René de la Hailandiére. Their letters, liberally 
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quoted by the author, give vivid and often dramatic pictures of 
the journeys and mode of life of the clergy and of the pioneers 
of Catholicity in Indiana in the ’thirties. 

The narrative closes with the year 1844, in which the charter 
of Notre Dame University was granted by the state to Father 
Sorin and his associates of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. 

WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL, A. B. 

Oak Park, Il. 


Jacques Cartier. By Charles de la Ronciére. Plon, Paris, 1931. 


This is the second volume of a series, Les Grandes Figures 
Coloniales, the purpose of which is to recreate the great figures 
who have been instrumental in the expansion of the French 
colonial empire. 

Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of Canada, could have found 
no historian more thoroughly trained and equipped to write his 
biography than the author of L’Histoire de la Marine Francaise 
(five vols.). Making full use of extant documents and contribu- 
tions of historians of other nationalities, M. de la Ronciére has 
produced a book of genuine importance. In a dramatic manner 
he describes the youth of the discoverer, his first voyage to 
Brazil, and the four voyages to Canada; throughout the book, 
Cartier is pictured both as a great patriot working in the pur- 
suit of his ideal under the clash of rivalry and jealousy, and as 
a great Catholic, human in his dealings with the Indians and 
devout in the expression of his faith. The author is especially 
adroit in presenting historical facts with narrative skill and the 
book reads like a drama. He visualizes the facts assimilated 
through patient investigation and describes the hardships of the 
sailors during the winter they spent in Canada, the sufferings 
of the crew from scurvy, the mistrust of the Indians and the 
failure of rival companies. Chapter XI will be of interest to 
literateurs; the author traces the sources of the navigations of 
Pantagruel to the relation of Cartier’s voyages. 

The book is supplied with a bibliography, one map, and five 
drawings. More attention should have been given to the quality 
of the paper. There is no index, and no footnote references are 
given in the text. These are blemishes which can be corrected 
in a later edition. 

PAUL A. BARRETTE, A. M. 


Saint Louis University 
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Catholic Journalism; A Study of Its Development in the United 
States, 1789-1930. By Apollinaris W. Baumgartner, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1931, pp. xvi+-113. 


This work, a thesis presented in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science in Journalism 
at Columbia University, was done by Father Apollinaris, 
O. M. Cap., a graduate of St. Lawrence College, Mt. Calvary, 
Wisconsin. 

The volume is divided into seven principal sections, compris- 
ing the formative years (1789-1840), the second period (1840- 
1884), the third period (1884-1919), Catholic journalistic educa- 
tion (1910-1930), the present state of the Catholic press (1919- 
1930), a table of unrecorded journals, and a bibliography. 

In the treatment of the early years of Catholic journalism 
the Courier de Boston, which appeared on April 23, 1789, oddly 
enough under the editorship of a French instructor at Harvard 
University, is noted as the first Catholic journal in the United 
States. Then follows an appreciative account of journalistic be- 
ginnings in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Cincinnati. 
The aggressiveness of the second period is emphasized in the 
names of James White, Eugene Casserly, John Devereaux, James 
McMaster, Orestes Brownson, John O’Reilly, Martin Spalding, 
Benjamin Webb and D’Arcy McGee. The Catholic immigration 
and the provincial and plenary councils of Baltimore also con- 
tributed to an expanded and more effective Catholic press. The 
next period brought with it a movement within the Catholic 
Church to establish ‘“‘a more truly representative press.” Leo 
XIII in his Longinqua oceani, the Bishops and many sincere 
Catholic journalists strove to obtain the above aim. The Catho- 
lic Press Association formed in 1889 foretold the future accom- 
plishment of united Catholic action. In the field of journalistic 
education brief remarks are made on Marquette University, 
Notre Dame University, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, In- 
diana, St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, Marygrove, 
University of Detroit, amd thirteen other Catholic institutions of 
higher learning, present day leaders in Catholic journalism. 

In developing the present status of the Catholic press con- 
siderable attention is given to the news service of the N. C. W.C., 
and Catholic journals. A table of Catholic papers conclude the 
chapter. Curiously enough, the circulation of Our Sunday 
Visitor is recorded as 500,000, perhaps the largest of any Catho- 
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lic paper in the United States. A list of unrecorded journals, a 
bibliography and an index bring the dissertation to an end. 

Among the defects of the volume are the lack of specific 
examples, such as quotations indicating the style and thought 
especially of the earlier journalists, absence of interest caused 
by excessive listing of papers and a too chronological treatment, 
at times sacrificing the continuity of thought. Webster College 
was not included in the list of Catholic institutions having 
courses in journalism. On the whole the work is scholarly, 
exact, and shows a vast amount of historical investigation and 
experience. 

GEORGE F’. DONOVAN, PH. D. 
Webster College 
Webster Grove, Mo. 


The Story of Pope Pius XI. By Benedict Williamson. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York, 1931, pp. 174, $2.00, postpaid 
$2.15. 


Pius XI is a dominant figure of this country. His biography 
therefore is both timely and valuable. The present life by Bene- 


dict Williamson does not claim indeed to be a biography but 
merely a popular sketch giving some idea of the life and work 
of a great pontiff. 

The opening chapter is headed, ““Who the Pope Is,” and deals 
with the position of the Pope in the world today. In answer to 
the question, “Why should the Pope whose mission is wholly 
spiritual be possessed of temporal sovereignty?” it quotes Mus- 
solini, whom it characterizes as the greatest statesman of mod- 
ern times. He says: “On our part we have loyally recognized 
the sovereignty of the Holy See not merely because it existed in 
fact, or on account of the comparatively trifling territory asked 
for, but from the conviction that the Supreme Head of a uni- 
versal religion can not be the subject of any State without in- 
jury to Catholicity, which signifies Universality.” 

The three dominant facts in the pontificate of Pope Pius XI 
are the canonization of Therése of Lisieux, the Missionary Ex- 
hibit and the Treaty of the Lateran. 

The year of Jubilee 1925 was also the year of the canoniza- 
tion of the Little Flower. Always devoted to St. Therése the 
Pope had a shrine erected to her in the Vatican gardens and 
here he stops daily to pray during his walk. Of the ardent mis- 
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sionary enthusiasm which inflamed her heart the letters and 
autobiography of St. Therése bear abundant witness. It was 
therefore not surprising that in reply to the petition of many 
missionary bishops he named the Carmelite Virgin of Lisieux 
Protectress and Patroness of the Missions with the same title as 
that of St. Francis Xavier. 

One of the needs of the Far Eastern Missions of India, China, 
and Japan is that of presenting to these peoples, all essentially 
contemplative, as the vast monastic institutions among them 
testify, the contemplative life as exemplified by the cloistered 
orders of the Church. Pope Pius realized that hitherto only the 
active side of the Church had been presented by the Catholic 
missionaries. The great success of the Trappist foundation in 
China is only one of the many evidences of the wisdom of the 
Holy Father. In the belief that the best missionaries are those 
who speak to their own people the first six native Chinese 
bishops have been consecrated and Carmelite convents founded 
in India and China with the happiest results. 

The magnificent Missionary Exhibit which the Holy Father 
opened during the Jubilee year in the Vatican gardens and to 
which all the commercial houses of Italy sent samples of their 
manufactures was a tremendous success. 

The most important fact of all in the pontificate of the pres- 
ent Pope was the signing of the Lateran treaty, which acknowl- 
edged the Head of the Church as a temporal sovereign and 
created the Vatican state. The significance of the Papacy had 
early impressed itself on Mussolini and on the day of the Pope’s 
election he called it “The only universal idea existing in the 
world today.” The account of the signing of the treaty is 
graphically told. 

The book is well gotten out and greatly enriched by a large 
number of attractive pictures in sepia. 

MARY ONAHAN GALLERY 

Chicago, II. 


Freeport’s Lincoln. By W. T. Rawleigh. Published by W. T. 
Rawleigh, Freeport, Illinois. 


On the cover of this book appears the sub-title, “The Fate of 
a Nation was Decided at Freeport.” This suitably characterizes 
the event commemorating the seventy-first anniversary of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate. The book contains the debate itself, 
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several addresses, statements from the survivors who heard the 
debate, and other miscellaneous material. The occasion was 
marked by the unveiling of a statue of Lincoln, designed by 
Leonard Crunelle. The donor was W. T. Rawleigh. 

The book is deficient in its general failure to make any new 
historical contribution on this important subject. Fred L. 
Holmes, author of Abraham Lincoln Traveled This Way, gives 
well the historical background for the debate. The event was 
made a veritable rally for political liberals. The principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Senator Norris. Very little in his speech 
relates to Lincoln. He flays the imaginary power trust, attacks 
national preparedness, inveighs against great combinations of 
wealth, derides the federal judiciary, and in general uses this 
occasion for political propaganda. Even the officiating clergy- 
man in his invocation seems more thankful for Norris’s career 
than for Lincoln’s. Although there appears quite a number of 
statements from survivors who heard the debate, very little of 
merit or interest is brought out. 

R. H. BALDWIN, A. M. 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The King’s Steward: the True Story of George Schumann. By 
George N. Lyons. Published for the Dujarie Institute, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, 1931, pp. xvi-+ 100, $1.10. 


This short biography of Mr. Schumann is a sturdy tale of 
high courage simply told in language such as the subject would 
himself have used had he chosen to relate it. It is a story of 
true bravery whose only stimulant was the joy of a task well 
done for Christ and for humanity. 

George Schumann was born nearly a century ago in a little 
village of Germany whence he emigrated to the United States to 
escape the military service of his fatherland. The next few 
years were devoted to mastering the building trade. Shortly 
after serving an apprenticeship he married and approximately a 
year later took over the faltering business of a deceased rela- 
tive. To this, at the instance of a lay Brother who had previous- 
ly handled them, he added a line of religious articles for sale. 
This business expanded so rapidly that new quarters were neces- 
sary in 1882 and its proceeds only a few years later enabled Mr. 
Schumann to carry on his many and world-wide charities. At 
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one time he gave forty-one thousand dollars to foreign missions 
while between October and January of another year he gave 
fifty thousand to charitable causes. 

However, the phenomenal material success of this man is 
not the central theme of the book, which is rather the constant 
and untiring devotion of Mr. Schumann to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to His saints. When three successive days witnessed four 
deaths in his immediate family he was able to say “Just what- 
ever God wills!” (p. 18), a phrase that was ever his watchword 
on the battlefront of life. His, indeed, was a courage of which 
too little is made. 

His life was a model of devotion to family and business, to 
Christ’s kingdom in Heaven and on earth. It may well be read 
by every Catholic business man. 

HAROLD E. YOuNG, A. M. 

Paola, Kansas 


California Letters of Lucius Fairchild. Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. (Wisconsin Historical Pub- 
lications—Collections Vol. XXXI.) Madison, Wis., 1931, pp. 
xix-+212. 


The letters of this youngster, later to be governor of his 
state, give a graphic account of the tribulations of the gold 
seeker of °49. His experiences were those common to the ad- 
venturous souls of that time whose quest for the “pot of gold” 
brought them to the Rainbow’s End in the California “diggings.” 
The hardships undergone, exposures to the elements, to plagues, 
Indians, and to the worst of all of man’s enemies—evil com- 
panions, were those which had been endured by thousands of 
others with varying effects. He saw the complexion of his 
“train” constantly changing as, at each stopping-place—St. 
Louis, St. Joseph, Old Fort Kearney, and Laramie—his old 
friends dropped out and turned their faces once more toward 
“civilization,” and their places were taken by the new groups 
which swung in to line. 

Hopes were soon dampered as the “diggings” at “Big Bar” 
and the “Consumnes River” failed to yield a profit. His few 
remaining friends, one after another, gave up in sheer despair; 
his parents pleaded with him to come home; ;but he had deter- 
mined to remain until he had “made his pile.” “Hope is the 
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most prominent Bump on my Cranium.” Tired of digging, he 
turns his hand to other ventures—becomes co-proprietor of the 
“Queen City,” “one of the finest” hotels in Sacramento City; he 
is, in turn, teamster, table-waiter, “digger,” and butcher, but 
fortune eludes him. Eventually he enters into that fortunate 
partnership with “Elijah Steele of Kenosha”; he becomes ranch- 
er, farmer, sawmill operator, horsetrader, yet always remains a 
“miner.” After six weary years he has achieved that goal which 
he set for himself and, in May, 1655, departs, by way of Panama 
and New York City, for his home in Wisconsin. 

Though he had overstayed his limit in California, there were 
many things there which held his interest: California’s first 
election day—the “chief issues,” “No Banks, No Slavery & Mar- 
ried women’s Rights.” The “only law in the Mines is hanging 
for stealing”; “Hangtown” had earned its name. Though the 
cost of living is very high, “we live like princes on deer meat 
and bread.” 

The letters are the typical missives of a boy of seventeen, 
and they seem to hold that tenor all during his stay in California. 
Notwithstanding the fact that they contain some matter which 
has historical value, the epistles are so fully crammed with much 
that is of an almost sacredly intimate nature, that one’s curi- 
osity is aroused as to why it was ever deemed desirable to give 
them to print. 

RICHARD D. DOYLE, A. M. 

St. Louis University 

High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Shadows on the Rock. By Willa Cather. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1931, pp. 280.* 


In Shadows on the Rock, Miss Willa Cather tells of the ex- 
perience of a little girl living in Quebec during the period when 
the once powerful Count Frontenac was nearing the end of his 
striking career, and the great Bishop Laval, although aged and 
infirm, was still laboring diligently among his people. Through 
the eyes of Cecile Auclair and her father, Euclide, an apothecary 
and protegé of Count Frontenac, we see old Quebec, built on 
solid rock, with no two buildings in the Upper Town on the same 


* A notice of this piece of fiction, essentially an attempt at historical 
reconstruction is not out of place in the pages of MID-AMERICA. 
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level, and Lower Town two hundred feet below, reached by a 
single steep winding street. In the spring we see the ships from 
France come in, with every ablebodied inhabitant out to welcome 
them after the long winter with no news or supplies from home. 


Cecile calls on the governor to ask him to furnish shoes for 
a poor waif whom she has befriended. She goes to the cobbler 
with an order from Frontenac for the shoes, and the cobbler tells 
her about his hero, Robert Cavelier de la Salle. One of her 
great friends is Pierre Charron, a coureur de bois, who has tales 
to relate about the Great Lakes and the primeval forests, into 
which he has penetrated. Cecile is thrilled by the story of the 
Jesuit martyrs, Fathers Brébeuf, Lalemant, Jogues, Noél Cha- 
banel and their brave companions. She visits the Hotel Dieu 
and Mother Juschereau tells wonderful stories about Mother 
Catherine de Saint-Augustin who, inspired by the Relations of 
the Jesuit missionaries, came to Quebec when barely sixteen 
years old, and became Superior of the Hotel Dieu, at an early 
age. 

When Cecile goes to visit the churches on All Souls Day, her 
mind is filled with recollections of the illustrious dead. To quote 
the author: “When one passed by the Jesuits’, those solid walls 
seemed sentinelled by a glorious company of martyrs, martyrs 
who were explorers and heroes as well; at the Hotel Dieu, Mother 
Catherine de Saint-Augustin and her story rose up before one; 
at the Ursulines’, Marie de |’Incarnation overshadowed the liv- 
ing.” 

Among Cecil’s favorite stories were those about Jeanne le 
Ber, who gave up wealth and family to become a recluse in Mon- 
treal, where she devoted her life to prayer, to the embroidery 
of beautiful altar-cloths and vestments for churches, and to the 
knitting of socks for the poor. 

Of course, Cecile had gone to school at the Ursuline convent 
and had many friends among the courageous sisters. The au- 
thor, speaking of the nuns, says: “The Ursulines and the Hos- 
pitaliéres, indeed, were scarcely exiles. . . . In whatever little 
wooden vessel they had labored across the sea, they... 
brought to Canada the Holy Family, the saints and martyrs, the 
glorious company of the Apostles, the heavenly host. Cour- 
ageous these sisters were, accepting good and ill fortune with 
high spirit,—with humour, even.” 

We hear echoes of the strife between Governor Frontenac 
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and Bishop Laval, chiefly over the brandy traffic with the In- 
dians; between Frontenac and Saint-Vallier, Quebec’s second 
bishop; and between Monsignor Laval and his successor, Saint- 
Vallier, who unfortunately upset many of Laval’s cherished 
plans, especially those relating to his Seminary. Bishop Laval 
is represented as rather grim and autocratic, “but no one could 
deny that he shephered his sheep. . . . Seventy-four years of 
age and much crippled by his infirmities, going about in a rusty 
cassock, he yet commanded one’s admiration in a way that the 
new Bishop, with all his personal elegance, did not. One believed 
in his consecration, in some special authority won from fasting 
and penances and prayer; it was in his face, in his shoulders, it 
was he.” 

Shadows on the Rock is not so much a story as a picture of 
the last decade of the seventeenth century in Quebec. It is 
notable for its clear-cut presentation of the customs and the 
people of that interesting period. 

ETHEL OWEN MERRILL 


Oak Park, IIl. 


La Salle. By Ross F. Lockridge. World Book Company, New 
York, 1931, pp. xvi+-312. 


In this book the author tells the story of Robert Cavelier 
La Salle, the “impersonation not only of the adventurous spirit 
of the French but of the most intrepid spirit of wilderness ex- 
ploration.” The first five chapters tell of the earlier career of 
the great explorer: his youth in Normandy, a fitting birth-place 
for such an adventurer; his arrival in New France at the 
auspicious moment when Louis XIV became actively interested 
in his American colony; his exploration of La Belle Riviere; his 
enjoyment of the patronage of “the Iron Governor”; and his 
preparatory years as knight and seignior at Fort Frontenac. 

The succeeding chapters relate to La Salle’s visions of em- 
pire and the innumerable difficulties and adventures that he met 
with in attempting to realize these visions. How largely his 
later career was an adventure in the forest is evident from such 
chapters heads as these: “Wilderness Perils,” “Wilderness Deso- 
lation,” “Wilderness Diplomacy,” “Wilderness Empire.” The au- 
thor makes frequent direct quotations from the sources the 
kernel of the story hoping thereby to create an atmosphere of 
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time and place and to give personal contact with La Salle and 
the interesting people that moved with him. 
SISTER Mary Borcias, §S. N. D., Pu. D. 
Notre Dame College 
of John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Earliest Catholic Activities in Texas. By Carlos E. Castafieda, 
A.M. (Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical 
Society, I, No. 8, October, 1931. Distributed under the aus- 
pices of the Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commis- 
sion.) 


This is a scholarly and informing account of the work of the 
early Franciscan missionaries within the limits of what is now 
the state of Texas. These energetic and zealous pathfinders of 
the Gospel first made their way into the region in the seven- 
teenth century. The missionary movement was set on foot in 
answer to invitations coming from the Texas tribes, who had 
been miraculously directed by Mother Maria d’Agreda to call for 
missionaries. This connection of the famous Spanish ecstatica 
with the inauguration of Catholic missionary enterprise in the 
Texas region appears to be well vouched for by contemporary 
evidence. 


Souvenir of the Diamond Jubilee of the Founding of St. Bene- 
dict’s Parish, Thursday, September 24, 1931, Nebraska City, 
Nebr. 

Among the necessary preliminaries to the compilation of 
comprehensive regional or state histories of the Catholic Church 
in the United States is a thorough study of the parochial units 
which enter into diocesan organization. A good part, one almost 
says, the bulk of diocesan happenings gathers around the par- 
ishes, the history of which must accordingly be put on record 
with precise and informing details. This booklet deals with a 
Nebraska parish the history of which begins at a period when 
the region was still under the jurisdiction of the first Catholic 
bishop between the Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains. 
This was the Right Reverend J. B. Miége, Vicar Apostolic of the 
“Indian Country.” St. Benedict’s parish passed into the hands 
of the Benedictine Fathers in 1858 and has remained under their 
zealous care to the present day. 
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